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The Beauty of God's Operations. 
Original. 


BzavTiFuL must be the operations of the Al- 
mighty Spirit of Love, and had we the pure vis- 
10n of angelic intelligencies we should discern 
more of this beauty. Solomon hath 8aid of God 
—' He made every thing beautiful 1N mis Tims.” 
This sentiment derives additional beauty ſrom 
its introduction amid lamentations over the vani- 
ty of man and earthly things, and the little that 
the most exalted human power and wisdom . can 
accomplish. It is indeed a bright evidence of 
the elevation of the mind of Solomon that while 
he looked on the labor and travail of man— 
viewed the afflictions and changes to which he 
is 8ubject—considered how feeble are all his ef- 
forts, and that * passing away !* is written on the 
most 8table and enduring things, he yet could 
declare as his conviction that God * hath+ made 
every thing beautiful in his time.” Every thing, 
every event that occurreth, when considered in 
all its bearings and relations, as it is viewed by 
| Jehovah's infinite knowledge, is beautiful, and 
in harmony with an universal kind providence. 
| * But men do not always rise to svuch elevated 
| thoughts when they meditate on life's toils and 
| the vanity of earthly things. . They do not al- 
ways thus honor the great Supreme when they 


= view the littleness of human effort, and the un- 


| certainty of attaining what we labor for. With 

| the preacher they can groan out—* Vanity, van- 
| ty, all is vanity. All things are full of labor : 
| man cannot utter it ; the eye is not satisfied 
| with seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing, I 
| have een all the works that are done under the 
| 8un; and behold, all is vanity and vexation of 
| opieie. * And here i in this desponding train they 


 8ink. They tie their wings to earth, and do not| 


| Soar to on how Tod ear that all this vanity and 
| © ION my ul if seen in the light of God's 
red as parts of the operations of 


time 


infinite love. Mankind are too prone thus to 
follow the melancholy of the author of Ecclesias- 
tes and sit down among his dark Win when 
if they would pursue his path a little farthg 
would be introduced into the light and joy 

ty truths—the 8overeignty, and beneficence and 
beauty of the Deity. 

It would startle the good and the evil to hear 
asserted as an inspired truth, that every thing is 
beautiful. This declaration thus standing alone 
would be scorned as manifestly untrue, if we fix- 
ed our thoughts on man and earthly things only; 
for we can 8ee no beauty in many objects and 
events that exist and occur, but deformity and 
horror are the characteristics of them. * Vanity 
of vanities * is often the cry ; and instead of ad- 
miring beauty, our thoughts are employed in 
contemplating the terrific, and detesting rather 
than commending. Solomon did not write what 
would occur to a mind that thought only of man, 
earth and time ; but he declared a truth that 1s 
familiar to the heart that yearns after the Al- 


mighty, and. that soars from man, earth, and 


time, to contemplate God, heaven, and eternity, 
and feels that perfect beauty is in all the Crea- 
tor's designs. 

Mark the peculiar language of the declaration 
© He hath made every thing beautiful in hes time /” 


How little is thought of the great lesso0ns embra- 


ced in that simple, yet eloquent phrase—* His 
His time, his season, is the best of all 
times or s8easons ; and ignorant man should feel 
this truth, that he may adore the Providence that 


watches over the interests of our race, and ma- 


keth that which in man's time, in his season of 
accomplishing designs, is unlovely, to be in 
God's time, in his season of accomplishing de- 
Signs, part of a lovely work. 

The most sublime por ets | have ſfamiliarized 
themselves with this truth, and it has given a 
rapture to their songs that p20 else could be- 
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stow. It has shed light and glory on every part 
of the visible creation, enabled man to find his 
Maker in all places, and prompted him to exer- 
cise confidence towards the Supreme in the most 
terrible hour of calamity and suffering. It has 
entered the human heart and made it ashamed 
of the narrow creed and partial hope, and pre- 
pared the mind for the reception of a broader and 
more beneficent religion ; bidding him anticipate 
perfection of beauty and bliss in the eternal 
world. It has reconciled the creature to the 
Creator, and given him the resignation that only 
can be found by believing in the universal and 
eternal beneficence of (50d. The 8weet poet of 
the Seasons mingled this truth with all his song, 
and his tohes of loftiest sublimity were as he 
Sang of the all-ruling and directing Power, ma- 
king the end beautiful and ſair—Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn, and Winter, each as a part, and 
all as a whole, contributing to man's highest 


good. 


* Mysterious round ! what skill, what force divine, 
Deep felt, in these appear ! a simple train, 
Yet 80 delightful mixed with such kind art, 

_ Such beauty and beneficence combined ; 
Shade, unperceived, 80 8oftening into shade ; 

' And all 80 forming a harmonious whole ; 

That, as they till 8ucceed, they ravish still. 
But wandering oft, with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not 'Thee, marks not the Mighty hand, 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the 8ecret deep ; shoots, steaming, thence 
The fair profusion that o'erspreads the Spring ; 
Flings from the s8un direct the flaming day, 
Feeds every creature, hurls the tempest forth, 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With transport touches all the springs of life.” 


And he confines not the universal love and prov- 
dence of the God of the Seasons to the years of 
time. His works are beautiful for eternity, and 
the poet rightly 8ings— 


* Should fate command me to the fartherest verge 

Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 

Rivers unknown to 80ng, where first the 8un 

Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beams 

Flame on the Atlantic isles, *tis nought to me ; 

Since God is ever present, ever felt, 

In the void waste, as in the city full ! 

And where He vital breathes, there must be joy. 

When even at last the s0lemn hour shall come, 

And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 

E cheerful will obey ; there with new powers 

WaHl rising wonders sing ; I cannot go 

Where universal love smiles not around, 

Sustaining all yon orbs and all their sons ; 

From seeming evil 8till educing good, 

And better thence again; and better till, 

Iu infinite progression.% 

Beautiful thought ! Sublime sentiment ! How 
little trusted by the greater part of the religious 
world! Reader ! didst thou mark the poet's 


flight, unveiling to us the future as beautiful be- 
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cause of God's universal love! Thousands who 
have ranked the Hymn on the Seasons by Thom- 
g0n, among the loftiest efforts of the poetic | 
muse, and deemed its sentiments. kindred with 

the inspiration of the Psalmist as he 8ang of the 
Universe and its Author, never have marked the 
train of thought embraced in the portion we have 
quoted, or they never would have honored the 


'Hymn and still clung to their horrid views of 


the future world, Let us pause a moment on 
this portion of that admirable poem. 'The poet 
in the rapture of his song views the rolling 8ea- 
8ons in their course, each unfolding a variety of 
pleasures, benefits, and toils for man, and each 
presenting the most glowing proofs of the 8kull 
and beneficence of the Creator, As he views 
and contemplates, his soul is filled with venera- 
tion towards the great Author of the assemblage 
of order, beauty, and beneficence displayed in 
the changes in nature, and aims to excite in the 
breasts of his fellow-men like s8entiments of de- 
vout homage and reverence, * Entirely free 
from the gloom of superstition and the narrow- 
ness of bigotry, he every where represents the 
Deity as the kind and beneficent Parent of all 
his intelligent creation, always watchful over 
their best interests, and from 8eeming evil till 
educing the greatest possible good to all his 
creatures, In every appearance in nature he 
beholds the operation of a divine hand ; and re- 
cards, according to his own emphatical phrase, 
each change throughout the revolving year as 
but the ©fvaried God.” Thus most feelingly and 
suUblimely portraying that * He hath made every 
thing beautiful in his time,* But the great con- 
clusion of his gong is the holiest and loſftiest part 
of his theme, Viewing his Maker every where 
present, and every where kind, he expresses his 
willingness to obey his command to dwell if need 
be on the fartherest verge of the green earth, or 
on. rivers unknown to song, or on ocean. isles ; 
and when the angel of death should bear him to 
the untried 8tate, even then he would cheerfully | 
obey, conscious that in the spiritual world he 
with new powers should new wonders sing. : 
And then anticipating the beauty and benefi- 
cence that would inspire his soul with praise di- | 
vine, and feeling that his capacities would ' be | 
enlarged to comprehend more of the Creator's | 
economy, he exclaims—* I cannot go. where unt- ; 
versal love 8males not around!* My mind cannot | 
Soar ainid the works below, nor in future worlds, | 
and ever find aught that bears not the impress of | 
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universal love in its relation to man, Alas! how 
many will sing of the universal love and benefi- 
cence of Jehovah as displayed' in this lower 
world, but who feel that when they wing their 
mystic flight to future worlds, then they 8hall 
See @ partial love displayed—love confined to a 
part, while utter and eternal wrath is the portion 
of the rest. Instead of rapturously exulting © I 
cannot go where universal love smiles not 


around!” they in fact ſeel that they shall go| 


where God's favorites will be clearly known, 
and a partial love be ever and ever displayed. 
Thus it was with the great Methodist, Clarke, 
who instead of feeling that God will be ever be- 
neyolent and kind, fostered the horrific, yea, the 
most horrific of all horrific ideas, thus conveyed; 
—* The utmost power of human nature could not, 
for a moment, endure the wrath of God, the death- 
less worm, and the unquenchable fire. The body 
must die, be decomposed, and be built up on inde- 
structible principles, before this punishment can be 
borne.* What a thought to meditate upon ! Con- 
Sider it, andlet imagination receive it fora moment 
as true, and what a work doth it present! He 
who hath made every thing beautiful in his time 
—who created this fair and beneficent creation 
—who has filled the universe with evidences of 
his goodness—who hath written in his holy word 
that his glory is his mercy, and that he is love— 
who hath made man with capacities for endless 
progression and eternal bliss—this same crea- 
ting power will by the resurrection fit and pre- 
pare the nature of humanity, that now cannot 
| bear the least part of the weight of misery pre- 
pared for the condemned, 80 that it can exist un- 
der that weight of horror and wretchedness ! 
He changes the destructible for the indestructi- 
ble body, and 80 creates anew for none other de- 
{4 or purpose than to torment, and make capa- 
ble of endlessly 8uffering without one ray of 
hope, or throb of joy! My God! how has man 
veiled from man the beauty of thy love! And 
is this the resurrection for the unjust which the 
benevolent apostle Paul hoped for? And as we 
are all wicked in the pure sight of Heaven, are 
we all exposed tosuch a fate? Is it for 8uch an 
end that Christ hath fullness of power to 8ubdue 
| all his foes? Oh no; it cannot be; we cannot 
| form 8uch views of our Maker while in the light 
of truth, while contemplating bis image in Jesus 
Christ, and while tracing his glory in the tender, 
| compass8onate, and beneficent actions of our Re- 
deemer., Jeus, the beloved, was not the am- 
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bassador of guch a king, nor is 8uch a woe-cre- 
ating tyrant on the throne of the universe. To 
believe this man-imagined doctrine, 80 opposite 
to the sweet sentiment we have considered, 
were to make Jehovah in character infinitely 
worse than the demons of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. They caused their victims tobe revived that 
they might torture themthe more. But while they 
tortured fora few hours, or days, God, it is 8aid will 
torture man for eternity! Tt is not so, 8uch 
thoughts are madness. Our heavenly Father is 
the kind benefactor of our race, and the beauty 
of rich and abounding mercy is marked on all the 
designs of his wisdom. While tabernacling in 
the flesh, or when with seraph wings we 80ar 
amid the spiritualities of the eternal state, we 
cannot go where the smiles of all embracing and 
all benefiting love are not seen—we cannot go 
where Jehovah is not all blessing and all blest, 
and diffusing, from. the boundless stores of his 
own beatitude, beneficence. divine, for the enjoy- 
ment and progression of his intellectual creation 
—we cannot go where proofs exist not that ev- 
ery thing is made beautiful in his time, who 
worketh all things aſter the counsel of his own 
will, and causes the devout to exclaim of his 
truth—Out of the perfection of beauty God hath 
shined ! ED. 
E. Cambridge, Mass. 
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An Album Tribute. 
Original, 


We hope the giſted author will pardon us for axicncting the 
ſollowing from the Album in which it was deposited. It 
breathes such beautifal sentiments, that we could not re- 
sist the desire to place it in our own Album. ET. 


I wovLD not wish thy life o glide 
In one calm, peaceful flow, 

Nor would I wish that o'er thy path 
There pass no shade of wo ; 

No, brighter, calmer sleeps the lake 
After the tempest*'s wrath, 

And brighter shines the golden sun 
*Scaped from the dark cloud's path. 


I would not wish that age might ne'er 
O'er thee its mantle throw, 

Stealing from youth its pleasant bloom, 
From beauty its bright glow ; 

No, sweeter is the day's decline 
Than its bright noon day glare, 

And the grey head in virtue's path 
A glorious crown s8ball wear. 


But yet, whatever be thy lot, 
O may thy heart be given, 
In its fair p God— 
Still. put. thy truat in Heaven ! 
Charlestown, Mass. | 
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Uncle John....No. 5. 
Original. 


HIS ABHORRENCE OF A MURMURING SPIRIT, 


Tnzrg was nothing which Uncle John disliked 
more than a disposition to murmur against Prov- 
dence, or to complain at its allotments, He con- 
sidered it useless, absurd, and moreover unphi- 
logophical as. well as unbecoming a christian. 
He considered that every man had yast reason to 
be grateful to God and no reason to complain. 
If Uncle John had his hay wet with a #hower, 
he always 8pake of the good which the rain was 
likely to do, and thanked Providence for the 8un 
which enabled him to dry his hay again. He 
once had the misfortune, while riding, to be 
thrown from the horse, and break his leg in 8uch 
a manner that he was obliged to suffer its ampu- 
tation, "This was toward the latter part of his 
life. I shall never forget his words at that time. 
Said he—* How thankſul should I be for the use 
of my leg till this advanced age; and how grate- 
- ſul that my life has still been spared.” 

Uncle John frequently made remarks to me on 
a repining and murmuring spirit, warning me 
never to complain of the dealings of Providence, 
but to look at the bright side of every subject 
and thing as far as I could consistently: and it 
was 8ome time during his last sickness, when 1I 
was quite frequently with him, that he expressed 
himself in something like the following lan- 
guage. 

There appears to be a pronenessamong those 
of every rank of life to forget the multiplied ben- 
efactions of their Maker, and to permit the grati- 
tude due him to be 8wallowed up in ſeelings of 
discontent. Here is one, perhaps, who, if it 
- happens to rain when he thinks it more condu- 
cive to his interests for the sun to shine, indul- 
ges in bitter murmurings. Another, who is a 
tiller of the oil, finds that his crop does not 
prove 80 plentiful as he had anticipated, this cir- 


cumstance by far inclines him too strongly to ex-| 


claim against the 8eason. Another does not find 
his profits of trade accumulate 80 ſast as he wish- 
es ; and because wealth does not flow in upan 
him 10 floods, and because gold does not drop 
down in showers, fortune and Providence must 
be condemned forthwith. - 

*These things, however, do not accogd with 
the true dignity of man. They argue too strong- 
ly an, undue degree of selfighgess. The man to 
whose interests the sun is propitious, must needs 
reflect that the rain is as necessary to the inter- 
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ests of another, ' The tiller of the soil must con- 
sider that his expectations were larger than the 
8eason warranted ; had he not cherised the ex- 
pectation, the disappointment would not have 
occurred ; and though his crops may have been 


reduced, there is still, with economy, a suffici- 


ency ; and even what is lacking in one article of 
produce, may be made up in another. He who 
murmurs because he does not accumulate riches 
80 fast as s8eems desirable to him, should bear in 
mind, that a moderate degree of wealth is pro- 
ductive, with proper management, of a great 
sum of happiness, and that penury itself, with a 
contented spirit, is the gource of more real en- 
joyment than luxury and discontent, 

© There are peculiar blessings with which it is 
our lot occasionally to part. 'These however are 
minor when compared with those of more incal- 
culable value which are constantly granted unto 
us. 'These are 80 common that they are consid- 
ered as nothing ; but they are the great essen- 
tials of our existence ; and are continued unto 
us day by day, with yndeviating regularity. 
The 8sun with its . cheering light and life-giving 
warmth—the rain which descends to renew the 
Springs, and fertilize the earth—the air with its 
vitality and purity—the beauty of nature and its 
productiveness—society and the privileges which 
we enjoy as men. What would life be without 
these, or of what would it consist with the depri- 
vation of even one? Our daily experience 
teaches us nothing but a lesson of gratitude to 
God. I feel that it is his hand which has sup- 
ported and blessed me, and ministered to my 
wants through life ; and 'even though now | 
stretched on the bed of sickness and probably, 
death, I feel that my suffering is trifling in com- / 
parison with the pleasure which even the con- 
templation of his goodness affords me.” . 

So spake my worthy Uncle. And though now | 
that he is gone, noepitaph marks his tombstone, | 
that he was as honest, as upright, as pious, as | 
discreet, and as good a citizen as any in Society | 
Ville, is the opinion and eulogy of his NEPHEW | 


SIMON. D. J. M, 
Westbrook, Me. 


Taz instruction of youth in the ways of right- | 
eousness is like the watering of tender plants, 
which, although they do not receive the refresh- | 
ing showers directly from heaven, still have the 
"benefit of waters which originally proceeded from 
thence, and which others have preserved in cis- 
terns for their benefit as well as their own. 
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AND LADIES 


The Erxistence of Evil. 
Original. 


Men are sometimes puzzled to account for the 
circumstance that there should be 8uch a thing 
as pain or evil in the works of a God whom we 
beheve to be altogether beneficent and good, 
loving the children of his creation more than any 
earthly parent can love his offspring. 


It may be well for us to consider how much of 
the evil of which we complain is the result of our 
own unrighteous actions, and then when we re- 
flect that sin is in itself the greatest evil, we 
Shall not be 80 ready to charge our misfortunes 
to heaven. It is utterly impossible that any 80ul 
should ever be happy while in a state of sinful- 
ness; for if it were, sin would be our natural 
condition, and virtue a lifeless and insipid form. 
He that endeavors to promote the righteousness 
of mankind is a greater beneſactor than he who 
gives alms and heals bodily infirmities. The 
principal part even of our worldly unhappiness 
is in the mind. Every anxious feeling, every 
fearful foreboding has abundant torment in it; 
but to the good man—to him who ſeels his con- 
8cience clear before God and man, these antici- 
pations of evil are divested of their sting. Who 
does not know that the constant dread of a mis- 
fortune is harder to be borne than the misfor- 
tune itself? the, naked evils to which flesh is 
heir, are, in themselves, trifling when compared 


with the combined effect of mental and bodily | 


anguish. 


But admitting that independent of sin, there is 
such a thing as pain in this world, do we not 
find that it is absolutely necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of pleasure that we should sometimes be 


} chain, on the day of his death, he rubbed 
nat part of his leg which had been pressed by 
the shackle, and remarked on the pleagure deri- 
ved from the absence of pain—but had he not 
felt the pain he would have thought nothing of 
his freedom from it. A man who has been im- 
mured in prison feels the excellenee of liberty, 
which thoge who run at large do not' estimate. 
In short we are 80 constituted that, during our 
8ﬆay in this world, we shall hardly know how to 
enjoy health without occasionsl indisposition— 
liberty without imprisonment, or ease without a 
portion of pain. If, therefore, we would arraign 
the goodness of the Almighty on this point, we, 
must go «till farther, and 8ay that he should have 


| FX When Socrates was released from 
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| created us very different beings from what we 


are. But, for my part, I am willing to believe 
that my Maker knew best what he intended when 
he placed me in this state of being where good 
and evil are 80 mingled, that without the bitter 
the 8weet itself would he unpalatable. 

Lest it should be said that if we cannot enjoy 
the good without the evil here, we shall not be 
happy in eternity® without pain, I will subjoin 
that when divested of the clods of mortality which 
bound and confine our spiritual and intellectual 
growth in this world, we shall be in a state of 
continual progression and improvement, and 
consequently our advance from one state of ex- 
cellence to a higher one must necessarily be 
productive of one continued stream of happiness, 
flowing in ever new, upon the ravished soul. 

Until then, let us be satisfied that whatever 
may be our condition in this world, the surest 
way of overcoming misery and acquiring the 


greatest degree of hapiness is by the practice of _ 


virtue and a steady reliance upon the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator. 


Mary Wilson. 
Original. 


% 


Mary was *© a good girl,” in the common accep- 
tation of the term. Even detractors could go-no 
farther when speaking of her, than to shake their 
poor heads and say, © Mary is no better than 8he 

ould be, she is a very proud girl.* Well, sbe 
was proud ; she felt it. 
mourned over this passion, she knelt down and 


prayed that she might be like her Savior, © meek : 


and lowly in heart.” She thought much of | 


time when to the question, © Youth, beauty, and 


health, where are they ?* only echo would an- 
8wer *© where are they?” She usually rose from 
such meditations'an improved being, with a heart 
humbled and 8ubdued. She would then have 
thought it impossible that she should again'@r, 
but for the sad experience of the past. 
taught her that she was a weak, erring creature, 
gurrounded by temptations and apt to deviate 
from true rectitude of feelings and conduct. 


Let no one 8uppose that Mary was proud of 


dress or beauty. No, she was not. Her pride 


resulted from a belief that she was a chosen one 


of God ; 
many others 
|] that hey Salve I 


; and by especial favor made holier than 
| und her. She forgot too often 
| from errors was all of grace, 


lest 8he should boust ; hence there was a tine- 


Again and again as 8he 


ag of: 

wy <5; + 
x be 0; . 
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ture of haughtiness in her deportment, a 8omes- | 
thing which seemed to 8ay, * Stand by thyself; I 
am holier than thou.* She was aware of this. 
She knew likewise that such feelings were in- 
compatible with real christian humility'; and of- 
ten 8he desired to be released from them. 

But believing as she did, how could she feel 
otherwisze? Her God was a God of salvation to 
a small part only of the human family. 'These 
he loved with an everlasting love. For theee a 
Savior had died, and for these there was a home 
prepared in that better land. When they wan- 
dered from the fountain of living waters, they 
had an advocate with the Father even Christ, 
through whose interference they were pardoned 
without money and without price. Mary with 
all possble humility, believed herself to be one of 
this favored few, For this she felt very grateful], 
while she regretted that others would neyer en- 
Joy that better home. : 

While 8uch were her views and feelings, she 
received an invitation to spend a few weeks with 
her uncle's family in B , Vermont, When 
last she visited them, they were all believers in 
the doctrine of endless misery, most of them 
members of a partialist church. 'The letter just 
received from her cousin Ellen informed her, 
that they had recently been converted to Uni- 
vergalisgm, and that they now found their belief 
©an'anchor to the 80ul, sure and steadfast.” 

Mary had never heard a Universalist preach, 
she had read none of the writings in which that 
doctrine was advocated, and knew nothing of the 
gect but that it was *every where spoken against.” 
Therefore her anxiety to witness the effects of 
this change of belief, had no other motive exist- 
ed, would have induced her to accept the invita- 
tion of- her cousin. But there was another and 
more powerful motive. She hoped to be the 
means, in the hands of God, of reclaiming these 
wanderers, and IC them again to the true 
fold. 

She reached B —, on the afternoon of the 
Second day, at tea time, An avenue led from 
the 8treet to her uncle's house, not sufficiently 
wide to allow the coach to turn with safety. 
Mary therefore alighted at its entrance, and after 
giving orders respecting her baggage, ran to the. 
honge. * Carlos!”* eaid he to a little dog that 
lay sleeping in the shade of the beautiful maples 
that lined the avenue. Carlos was at her feet || 
in an ihstant. * You are not changed my little. 


; "_ ' Said Mary as he licked the ond zhe ex-|| tt 


tended to caress him. ' As she approached the 
house, 8he heard the low tones of her uncle's 
voice in prayer. She stopped at the door unper- 
ceived by the family, who stood near the table 
with their eyes bent to the floor. Mary was 
deeply affected. She could not restrain her 
tears. A Universalist pray in his family ! why 
should he pray if all are to be saved? Andsuch 
a prayer, 80 heartfelt and humble. Such were 
Mary's reflections as she waited for her baggage 
to come up, that she might have time to calm 
her emotion before she entered. Her welcome 
was a most cordial one, guch as a beloved neice 
and cousin would naturally receive from af- 
fectionate relatives, * I see no change here!” 
thought Mary, as she was left alone after tea. 
*My uncle and aunt wear the same happy be- 
neyolent smiles that have always welcomed me 
to their home ; my 8weet Ellen has ever shed 
tears of joy at meeting me, and that happy erea- 
ture, Jane, has almost s8tifled me with her cares- 


'8es, There is none of that coldness, that ſrigid- 


ity of manner that I expected to find. They told 
me that infidelity was calculated to deaden all 
the benevolent feelings of the heart; to freeze 
up all its avenues ; and certainly Universalism 
is one 8pecies of infidelity. Oh I am perplexed!” 
and she drew her hand 8lowly across her fore- 
head as she rose and walked to the kitchen, 
where 8he heard her cousins singing. Elle 
was preparing to visit thein wash woman who 
was very sick. Jane was filling a basket with 
boiled chicken and bread, Mrs. Wilson came 
in with 8ome herbs, and little Henry with a bunch 
of flowers for poor Mrs. E's mantle-piece. 

* Brother B will preach in our school- 
house to day—will you hear him?” 8aid Ellengto 
Mary the next sabbath morning aſter her arriyal. 
* Now is the time ? thought Mary. *Is he a Ugh 
versalist ? I 

*He is,” answered Ellen, ; 

Mary had just been thinking of the dreadful | 
delusion that was leading her uncle's family on | 
to ruin, She blamed herself for not commenc- 
ing the work of reform on the instant of her arri- 
val. She trembled when she thought of the eſ- / 
fect of their devotedness even on herself, She | 
did not look'like Mary, and 80 Ellen thought, as | 
she rose and walked to the toilette and took her |, 
bible. Ellen had just time to wonder at the ' 
| great change, when Mary said in a solemn de- | 
d tone, * No Ellen, I cannot conscienciously } 
nd your meeting, I cannot. again expose | 
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| vexed that |he could not control herself; and 


| you to prepare for meeting, I shall stay at home 
and spend my time in prayer, that the blind may 
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myself to the condemnation of my conscience! 
and my God, farther than 1 have already done 
in neglecting to warn you ere this of your error 
—* He that believeth shall be saved, he that be-| 
lieveth not shall be damned,” is the language of 
my bible.” 

*And likewise of mine,” answered Ellen, © we 
only differ in our views of its meaning,” 

© Pray, what are your views ?* asked Mary, 
with an expression of countenance that resem- 
bled a sneer, *remember it reads he that believ- 
&th shall be saved.” 

* Saved from what, Mary ?? 

*Why from everlasting destruction, child.” 

*Was it for this that Christ died?* asked E]- 
len. 

* Undoubtedly it was.” 

*He s8hall be called Savior, for he shall save 
his people from their sms,? there is nothing said 
there of everlasting punishment, neither is there 
in the passage you quoted. By belief in Christ 
we are saved from sin; by unbelief we are damn- 
ed ; or as the same original word 1s rendered in 
another Pye, we are condemned—* condemn- 
ed already.” 

* By s8uch an exposition you do away all the 
force and beauty of the pass8age ; you both add 
to, and take from the word of God; and remem- 
ber, Oh remember before it shall be forever too 
late, the awful doom pronounced on those who 
Shall be guilty of this sin.* 

* Cousin, I do not wish to trifle with this s8ub- 
ject, I think it of too much importance; yet let me 
remind you that I added only half as much as you 
did to the passage. I do not mention this unim- 
portant fact, by way of argument, but to show 
your—I would not say inconsistency, if I could 
find a more musical word that would answer my 
pose as well.” 

Ellen was aware that her cousin was in a very 
irritable mood, and she hoped by her good hu- 
mor and candor to assist her in regaining her 
usual placidity, But she was disappointed. 
Mary's passion had been increasing. She was 


then it was 80 aggravating to 8ee her cousin 80 
calm when she was thus agitated. * Ellen,” 8aid 
she hastily, looking at her watch, * it is time ſor 


the everlasting ditch, Ellen.” Just then Jane 
came in, She overheard the last words only, 
Fy 


not lead the blind, lest both fall into the ditch, | 
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and repeated with a hearty laugh, © everlasting 
diteh!* On looking at her cousin she saw that 
all was not right, and said in her own good, nat- 
ural, happy manner, *I beg your pardon dear 
cousin, for. laughing; I supposed I was over- 
hearing the last of an anecdote, and you know I 
am always Jaughing. But sister, you will be 
late, the first bell rang long ago ;' and she kiss- 
ed a tear from Ellen's cheek, then turned with a 
more $erious air to Mary, and asked if she would 
attend meeting. *©Your sister has my answer 
and my strong reasons,* answered Mary, as 8he 
rose and walked haughtily to the farther 8ide of 
the roqm. 

They left her at her request, and she 800n 
heard the family singing the sabbath hymn— 

© Welcome 8weet day of rest.” 

Ellen usually sung the upper part alone. She 
now s8ung only the first lines; her voice was 
tremulous and weak, and she ceaged. *She 
cannot sing,* thought Mary, and I am the cause. 
* She would not have injured my feelings for the 
world. How delicate she was, how fearful of 
exciting me ; and she smiled eyen when her 
eyes were filled with tears! Well I am right, 
and $he is in an error, a dreadful error, and it 
was natural that I should be more 8evere. But 
how easily she explained that difficult passage! 
I thought it would silence her at once. Oh I do 
not know what: to think! Of one thing I am 
certain, I have disgraced myself and the cause 
in which I am engaged by my impetuosity. I 
have destroyed my cousin's enjoyment for the 
day, and I cannot, will not forgive myself,* con- 
tinued she aloud as she burst into a flood of tears. 
She threw herself on her bed in a state of com- 
plete exhaustion consequent upon an | over- 
wrought state of feeling, and was 800n asleep. , 
When she awoke, Ellen was sitting near her with 
her bible, looking as calm and happy as an 
angel. Mary felt as if awaking from a dismal 
dream. 'The passionate feelings of the morning 
had all passed away, and she felt completely 
humbled and subdued. 

* Ellen, dear Ellen! will you forgive me?” 
was all she could say. 

Ellen kissed her cheek and answered with 
emotion, © I have nothing to forgive ; we were 
mutually culpable, and may our Father in heav- 
en forgive us both. I knew your feelings to- 
wards Universalists, and ought not _ asked 
you to accompany me. My head LC 
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well now, and we will ride out to the village this 
afternoon, and hear your favorite Mr. C——. 
*No Ellen, I will go to the school-house. A 
doctrine that works 8uch fruits in you, cannot in- 
jure me.” 
© Dinner is ready, and brother Ballou is down 


there,” aid little Henry as Ellen' opened the 
door. He took a hand of each and hurried them 


to the dining room. 

The afternoon congregation was ack but at- 
tentive. The preacher's text was, © If God 80 
loyed us, how ought we to love one another? * 
No one who has heard Br. Ballou, will be at a 
loss to conjecture the uses and applications he 
made of his text ; nor will they be surprised 
when I tell them that Mary wept like a child; 
and that she went home from meeting with good 
impresslons, 

*What makes Mary not talk any?” asked 
Henry, after several fruitless endeavors to draw 
her attention from her bible and that all-absorb- 
ing vacancy on the opposite wall. 

©1 do not know my s0n, answered his father. 
Jane bring my bass-viol from my room, we will 
ging © The last beam is s8hining.” 

Mary attempted to join in the air, but she was 
80 choked she could not sing at all. She could 
never tell how she felt, or why she felt as she 
did ; s8he was not unhappy, but she felt sad and 
perplexed, She was relieved when her uncle 
8aid © let us pray,” as the closing exercise of the 
evening. When he prayed that she too might 
have that hope which was * an anchor to the 
80ul,* she said 80ftly, but earnestly and 8olemn- 
ly, * amen.* 'Then she shuddered as she thought 
of the deep and momentous import of that 
prayer, and could only say © thy will O God be 
done.” 

* A letter for Miss Wilson, with a request that 
I would forward it immediately,” said the Post 
Master the next morning as he entered with a 
letter, Mary broke the seal with a trembling 
hand. *My mother is very sick,” said she in an- 
8wer to their anxious looks. *©I must take the 
nine o'clock stage this morning,” Mr, Wilson 
and his wife offered to accompany her. All was 
bustle and preparation. In an hour, adieus were 
taken and given. | | 

We will pass over a few brief months and the 
time that intervened between these events and. 


the period of our finale, 
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her. The letter was | 
tas of affection, and calm r 
the loss of her mother. 


and the superior joy it imparted to her. 


the pearl of great price, as did Mary Wilson. 


Amoskeag, N. H. 
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Hymmnm to the Flowers. 


BY HORACE 8SMITH. 


Dar s8tars! that ope your eyes with man to twinkle, 
From rainbow galaxies of earth's creation, 

And as on her lonely altar sprinkle 

As a libation. 


Ye matin worshipers ! who bending lowly 
Before the uprisen 8un, God's hidless eye, 
Throw from your chalices, a s8weet and holy 
Incense on high. 


Ye bright mosaics ! that with storied beauty, 
The floor of nature's temple tasselate ; 
What numerous emblems of instructive duty, 
Your forms create. 


* Neath cloistered boughs each floral bell that 8gwingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passsing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer. 


Not to the domes where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, % 
But to that fane most Catholic and 8olemn 
Which God hath planned. 


To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the 8un and moon supply, 
Its choir the winds and waves, its organ thunder, 
Its dome the sky— 


There, as in solitude and Shade I wander 
Through the green aisles, or stretched upon the 80d, 
Awed by the ailence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God. 


Your voiceless lips, O flowers, are living preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy, numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook. 


Floral apostles ! that in dewy splendor, 
Weep without woe, and blush without a crime, 
O, may I deeply learn, and ne*er surrender 
- _ Your love sublime. 


© 'Thou wert not Solomon ! in all thy glory 
Arrayed,? the lilies ory, in robes like ours ; 
How vain your grandeur ! ah, how transitory 
Are human flowers ! 


In Hays _ scented pictures, heavenly artist, 
w thou paintest nature's w 
What a delightful les8on thou im Aa 
Of love to all. 


Posthumous glories, angel-like collection, 
Upraised from seed or bulb int red. 
Ye are to me a type of r ctic 


And ccoud birth. 


* 


It also made known her 
conversion to the faith of the Great Restitution, 


May good influences cause many to humble 
their pride and cast aside their prejudices, and 


8eek diligently for the truth; that they may find 
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Ephemeral sages ! what instructionshoary 
For 8uch @ world of thought could furnish 3cope ? 
Each fading calyx a memento-mori, 
Yet fount of hope. 


Were I, O God, in Churchless lands remaining, 
Far from all voice of preachers and divines, 
My s0ul would find in flowers of thy ordaining, 

Priests, 8ermons, shrines. 


Eastern Agriculture and Farming Implements. 
Original. 


IT 1s an unscriptural and hurtful doctrine ad- 
vanced by some, that man was cursed to labor ; 
that had he not 8Iinned against the laws of his 
God, he would not have been s8ubjected to a liſe 
of toil, nor to earn his bread by the 8weat of his 
brow. Such 1s not the truth. Adam, the first 
man, was created, and constituted, and instruct- 
ed to be an agriculturist. Ere the forbidden 
tree was pointed out to him, or a single com- 
mand. in reference to his conduct given, (xo0d 
placed him in the garden of Eden, not to live in 
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| put their hand to the plough, and labor in the 


work of husbandry which the Most High hath 
ordained.  Elisha, we read, was at work with 
the plough when Elijah cast his mantle upon him, 
and called him to the prophet's office. 

The laws .of Moses show that he made agri- 
culture the'basis of the state. He apportioned 
every citizen a certain quantity of land, with the 
right to till it himself, and to transmit it to his 
heirs, None were allowed to sell or to pledge 
their land for a longer period than to the coming 
year of Jubilee, when the right of possession 
must come back to the proper owner, or his le- 
gal heirs. Thus the rich were prevented from 
coming into possession of large tracts of land, 
and letting them out in 8mall lots to the poor, as 
is the case in many countries, and is attended 
with many injurious consequences. The land 


; under 8uch laws was better cultivated, as men in 


general will care more for their own, than for that 


| of others. 


indolence amid the richness and beauty of the 
scene, but to dress i, and to keep ut. Thus man | 
was created an active being, to labor and enjoy; 
his constitution, and his situation in the material 
world, prove it. By labor he s8ubdues, trans- 
forms, and employs material nature; and 8eizes 
the- invisible powers of water and air, and bends 
them to his purposes ; the cause of civilization 1s 
advanced, and the comforts and conveniences of 
life are increased. He, therefore, cannot be 
useful nor happy who is a voluntary idle being, 
unmindful of the laws of his nature, the wants of 
80ciety, and the voice of God. 

Adam was a gardener, and brought up his sons 
to the labors connected with agriculture, as it is 
written, Abel was a keeper of sheep, and Cain 
a tiller of the ground ; and it is like active la- 
Dor .in the art of agriculture that furnishes the 

bources on which a nation's real independence 
ut be based. 
ble vocation, and those nations that made. the 
cultivation of the oil their chief business, s0on 
arose to wealth and power. 'The Hebrews were 
among the foremost which excelled in this art ; 
hey learned its. value while they remained in 

zypt, and ever after their deliverance from 
captivity they were noted for their industry in 

the cultivation of the: earth. Agriculture was 

held in honor by the Jews ; and all, save those 
who were 8et apart for the performance of reli- 


It is therefore a highly honora- | 


It was also enacted by the law of 
Moses, that two tenths of their income the peo- 
ple should give unto God, who was their king, 
and the ministers of whose ordinances they 
should not forget. 


The s01l of Palestine was very fruitſul, if the 
vernal and autumnal rains were not withheld. 
With great art and industry the Hebrews strove 
to increase the fertility of the soil ; and as the 
heat of the sun was intense, and the rains uncer- 
tain, they made provisions to water their lands 
by artificial means ; this they accomplished by 
making small canals to run through their 
grounds, communicating with brooks or rivers ; 
nothing but drenching the ground would answer; 
and wherever they wished to moisten the Jand, 
they broke down the ridge of earth that divided 
the canal from the garden grounds, and let the 
water flow over. Many allusions are made in 
the scriptures 'to these streams ; the Psalmist 
says of a yirtuous man that © he $hall be like. K 
tree planted by the rivers of. water, that bring: 
eth forth his fruit in his season ; his leaf also 
shall not wither.” 'The power of the gardener 
over the small channels or streams to direct the 
waters as he pleases, is thus alluded to in the 
Proverbs of Solomon—* 'The king's heart is in 
the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of water ; he 
turneth it whithersoever he will.* xxt. 1. *A 
well watered garden,” was uged as an emblem of 
the most abundant prosperity, for if the waters 


zious rites, were agriculturists. There were 


none, however rich'or noble; who disdained to 
47 


failed not, the sower- was assured of a TY _ DET” 


vest to reward his labor and carefulness. / 


0 sveh a time as thou EIS þ to put the Sickle to 
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Several common instruments of agriculture | 
were known in the time of Moses, such as spades, 
shovels, and ploughs ; the ploughs were of sim- 
ple construction, but operated 'in 8uch a manner 
as made it necessary for the ploughman to firm- 
ly and constantly hold on the handle of the 
plough, lean forward, and keep a sharp eye on 
his work ; hence said our Savior, -* No man, 
having put his hand to the plough, and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom of God.* Or he that 
keeps not the duty of a disciple steadily in view, 
cannot properly discharge the work of his call- 
ing, and is not worthy of being called a chris- 
tian. One peculiarity in the work of ploughing 
was the use of the goad, or a long staff, at one 
end of which was fixed a flat piece of iron, spade- 
like, for cleaning the share of the plough, and 
aiding its progress, and at the other end a spike 
to s8pur the oxen with. This goad was also used 
as a war weapon, which explains the record, that 


© Shamgar slew of the Philistines 8ix hundred | 


men with an ox goad.' 

There was generally three months between 
the time of sowing and the first reaping, and 
four months to the full harvest. One regu- 
lation in reference to planting was that none 
S8hould sow seed of a mixed kind, either in field 
or vineyard, and crops of this nature were for- 
feited; the 8owers were therefore careful to 
cleanse the 8eed grain from all mixture of tares 
alluded to, in the 8acred writings; and very 
properly in one of the Savior's parables the tares 
are 8aid to have been 8own by an enemy while 
the laborers were at -sleep during the heat of 
noon. 

. The cultivated fields. were guarded by watch- 
men,” who set on a seat- hung i in a tree, or on a 
watch tower, and kept off birds, quadrnpeds, and 
thieves. Jer. iv. 17. But it was made lawful 
for poor travellers to pluck ears from the field, 
and take grapes from the vineyard; but they 
were not to use a sickle, or tobear away the fruit 

ivessels. 'Phis was surely a merciſul law, and 
needed by the peculiar situation of travellers in 
that land. In Dent. xxiii. 24. 25. the law is re- 
corded. On the 8econd day of the feast of the 


Pass80ver, the first handſul of ripe. barley was| 


carried to the altar ; then the harvest commen- 
ced, which festival time continued seven weeks, 


and was called *the weeks of harvest;,* Said: 


Mosges—* Seven weeks shalt thou number unto 
thee ; begin to number the geven weeks from 


| which the Lord thy God hath chosen to place his 
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the corn, And thou shalt keep the feast of 
weeks unto the Lord thy God with a tribute of a 
free will offering of thy hand, which thou shalt 
give unto the Lord thy God, according as the 
Lord thy God hath blessed:thee ; and thou shalt 
rejoice before the Lord thy God, thou, and thy 
gon, and thy parnay a and thy man Seryant, and 
thy maid servant, and the Levite that is within 
thy gates, and the stranger, and the fatherless, 

and the widow, that are among you, in the place 


name there.” 
According to the command, harvest was a 
merry and cheerſul season ; all engaged i in the 
work, and the song of gladness was heard on ev- 
ery side. When the grain was to be removed 
from the fields, it was gathered with care, for the 
Hebrews were not permitted to glean over their 
fields a second time, but were to leave the 
gleanings for the poor, the fatherless and the 
widow. The corners of the fields were also to 
be left for the poor; and should the gatherers for- 
get a sheaf, or drop any in carrying them away, 
they were not allowed to go after it, but must let 
it be for the needy. When Boaz would do a 
delicate kindness to the lovely Ruth, we read 
that he told his young men to let fall zome hands- 
full on purpose ſor her, and leave them for her 
to glean, and thus she gained an extraordinary 
quantity for a gleaner. 'The custom alluded to 
shows that she done no more than Was right in 
gathering all that came in her way. Moses thus 
recorded one provision of the law—* When thou 
cuttest down thy harvest in the field, and hast 
forgot a sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go 
again to fetch it ; it shall be for the stranger, 
the fatherless, and the widow ; that the Lord thy 
God may bless thee in all the work of thy hands.” 
Deu. xxiv. 19. A similar provision was made,in 
reference to the fruits of the trees, and of tif 
vineyard. They were to remember the stranger, 
as well as the poor around them, for_ they were 
once strangers in a foreign land, and knew the 
worth of charitable kindness. | 
When the grain was reaped, it was carried to 
the threshing floor, which was nothing more than 
a circular space in an elevated part of the field, 
where the ground was levelled and beaten down. 
Bundles gathered for threshing was figuratively 
used to denote communitieg:that were in reserve 
for destruction; Jer. li. 38 "The work of thresh- 


ing was performed in different ways ; 8ometimes 
by oxen with their hoofs shod with brass ; 8ome-. 
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times with machines with teeth ; and sometimes 
with cudgels, but this was only used upon small 
quantities, and the s8maller kind of grain, With 
us, threshing grain being performed with flails, 
the words of the prophet Isaiah 8eem strange 
indeed, thus : © Behold, I will make thee a new 
sharp threshing instrument, having teeth ; thou 
shalt thresh the mountains, and beat them ethalf; 
thou shalt ſan them, and the wind shall carry 
them away, and the whirlwind shall scatter them.” 
xli. 15, Again, 8peaking of the knowledge im- 
parted by Heaven to the Hebrews in respect to 
their rural labors, he 8ays, © His God doth in- 
struct him to discretion and doth teach him; for 
the fitches are not threshed with a threshing in- 
strment ; neither 1s a cart wheel turned about 
upon the cummin ; but the fitches are beaten 
out with a staff, and the cummin with a rod. 
Bread corn 18s bruised, beeause he will not be 
ever threshing it, nor break it with the wheel of 
his cart, nor bruise 1t with his horsemen.?” xxviii. 
27. This © threshing instrument with teeth,” 
was a rude machine, composed of four beams 
joined 80 as to form a square, between which 
were placed three reyolving cylinders, each one 
of which was furnished with three iron wheels, 
having teeth like a 8xxww. To this the oxen were 
yoked ; the driver sat on the front to keep the 
machine down, and drove the cattle round upon 
the bundles that were placed in order on the 
area, A person followed the machine to place 
the grain again in order, and by the instrument 
| the grain was beaten out of the ears, and the 
straw was cut to pieces for the cattle, which was 
their only fodder. * The oxen who labored were 
permitted to eat to the ſull of the grain threshed 

ut; Paul alludes to a command of Moses, thus 
—*Tt is written in the law of Moses, Thou shalt 

ot muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out 

le corn, Doth God take care for the oxen ? or 
8aith he it altogether for our 8akes? For our 
sakes, no doubt, this 4is written ; that he that 
plougheth, %hould plough in hope ; and that he 
that thresheth in hope should be partaker of his 
hope. If we have gown unto you spiritual things, 
8 it a great thing if we shall reap your carnal 
things ? ? 

When the grain was threshed out, the whole 
mass was thrown into the middle of the threshing | 
floor ; it was then exposed to'a gentle wind by 
being thrown up by a fork, the straw and the 


[ 


chaff was separated, 80 that the kernels and the || De 


clods of earth with: the grain cleaving to them, | 


ry mode of winnowing ; 


371 
and the ears not thoroughly threshed, fell upon 
the ground. The clods of earth were next gath- 
ered together, broken to pieces, and the dirt sep- 
arated from the grain by means of a sieve. © This 
will explain many figures in the sacred writings 
derived from siſting ; especially one we find in 
the book of Amos, ix. 9. *I will not utterly de- 
stroy the house of Jacob, saith the Lord. For, 
lo, I will command, and TI will sift the house of 
Israel among all nations, like as corn is sifted in 


| a 8leve, yet 8hall not the least grain fall upon the 


earth.* As wind was required for winnowing 
the threshed grain, we have reason to 8uppose 
that this operation was often performed in the 
evening ; hence s8aid Naomi to Ruth, © Boaz of 
our kindred winnoweth barley to night in the 
threshing floor.* And to guard the grain, he 
slept beside it during the night, with his cloak 
over him. 

It will be remembered that the parable of 
John the Baptist was drawn from the customa- 
thus it reads, © Whose 
fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge 
his floor, and gather his wheat into his garner ; 
but he will burn up the chaff with unquenchable 
fire.” Instead of a fan, ome translators 'more 
properly use winnowing fork, or shovel, by which 
the mass was thrown up to meet the wind ; and 
to thoroughly purge the floor, was to thoroughly 
Sift the earth of the floor that clung to the grain, 
from the grain ; the grain was gathered into the 
garner, but the/chaff was gathered, as of no val- 
ue, to burn. Many persons have here 8strangely 
imagined that the phrage—* unquenchable fire,” 
refers to endless future puryshment ; but be- 
tween an eternal fire, 'and an unquenehable fire, 
there is an infinite difference ; for an eternal fire 
must burn Wepee'y, while an unquenchable fire 
can only last 80 long as the fuel lasts, and when 
that is consumed the fire must go out, and hath 
accomplished its work. Hence very correctly 
De Hammond remarks—* They put fire to the 
chaff on the wind side, and that keeps on, and 
never gives over till it has conszumed all the 
chaff, and 80 it is a kind of unquenchable fire, a 


| fire never quenched till it has done its work.” 


The threshing floor, the winnowing fork, the 
Separating of the grain and chaff, certainly re- 
ſerred to this life ; and why -should the burning 
of the chaff be referred to a future 8tate ? Such 
a reference is unwarranted ; and we add with 

Ie Pearce—* In this whole verse the destruc- 
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of husbandmen ; and: by wheat being gathered | 


into the garner seems meant that the believers 


in Jesus should not be involved in that calamity.*| 


We direct our attention next to consider the 
vineyards of the Hebrews, the fruit of which 
afforded them delicious delicacies and exhilara- 
ting drinks. The Hebrews were no less indus- 
trious in cultivating their vineyards than their 
fields, and a rich reward they gained, as the soil 
was very productive. 
a triple produce was gathered from the same 
vine every year ; and in Palestine at this time 
clusters of grapes grow to the weight of twelve 
pounds. When the spies returned from examin- 
ing the promised land we read, that they gathered 
one bunch of grapes and bore it between two 
upon a staff, 'The grapes of Palestine are most- 
ly red or black, whence originated the phrase of 
*the blood of grapes,* and the expression, fa 
vineyard of red wine.* Vineyards were gene- 
rally planted on the declivity of hills and moun- 
tains, but were sometimes planted in places 
where the 8oil had been heaped up by art on the 
naked rocks, and supported there by a wall ; 
and this illustrates' the alluston to vineyards 
planted on mountains ; and modern travellers 
who wonder that they cannot find all of the fruit- 
ful mountains mentioned in the 8acred writings, 
Should think of the fate and condition of those 
who loved to beautify their grounds 'and make 
the hills fruitful ; it cannot be expected that Ju- 
dea should be as fruitful now that her children 
are scattered, and the Moslem's crescent glitters 
where the beautiful temple of Zion stood. 

In the vineyards were erected towers for 
keepers who defended the vineyard from the en- 


eroaches of thieves, egpecially the dog, and the 


fox, Thus in the Song of Solomoy, we read— 
© They made -me the keeper of the vineyards ; 
take us the foxes, the little foxes that spoil the 
vines ; for our vines have tender grapes.” The 
8eason of vintage, or of gathering the grapes, 
was a most joyous one ; with great gladness and 
merry shoutings the grapes were plucked from 
the vines, and carried to the wine press, which 
was made in the vineyard. 'The pregg was form- 
ed of stones, and covered with plaster; or when- 
ever the situation would permit, it was hewn out 
of a large rock; there was an upper part from 


which the juice of the trodden grapes flowed in-| 


to the lower part, through a grated aperture in 
the side rear the base. 4 


The labor of treading the grapes was perform- 


Some writers assert that | 
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ed by the feet of men ; it was a tiresome, and 
yet was made a joyful work ; the jumpers sang, 
accompanied with mugical instruments ; hence 
the images of desolation used_ by Isaiah must 
have been very vivid to the Hebrews, thus—* In 
the vineyards there shall be no singing, neither 
shall there be shouting ; the treaders shall tread 
out no wine in their presses ; I have made their 
vineyard shouting to cease.” xvi. 10, It is men- 
tioned as a mark of the great work and power of 
the Messiah, that he had trodden the figurative 
wine press alone, and of the people there was 
none with him. And from the same work of 
treading, the Revelator has drawn a most terrific 
image ; thus—* And he was clothed in a vesture 
dipped in (blood ; and his name is called, 'The 
Word. of God ;—he treadeth the winepress of 
the fierceness and wrath of Almighty God.” xix. 
13. and 15, 

We have alluded before to the bottles used by 
the Hebrews to keep their wine in ; s8ometimes 
they put it in firkins, and buried it in the earth. 
Large masses of grapes were also dried in the 
sun, and formed a fruit we call raisins ; from 
these dried grapes they made a 8weet wine, 
by soaking them in wine, and pressing them, 
Theze clusters of. dried grapes, or raisins, were 
often given as presents ; © a hundred clusters of 
raisins,” made part of the gift which Abigail gave 
to David. iy 


Of the trees of Palestine we notice the Palm, 
the Olive, and the Fig tree, as the principal. 
The Palm was common in ancient Palestine, but 
is not now 80 much 80, because of the want of 
cultivators. On 8ome ancient coins of the times 
of Vespasian, and his son Titus, the land of Ju- 
dea istypified by a disconsolate woman sitting un- 
der apalm tree; and in the celebration of some of 
the rites at the ſeast of tabernacles, the Jews bore 
a branch-of the palm in their hand ; they alt 
strewed the same in the road before kings, as 
they entered their cities on public occasions. 
The productions of this tree are. large clusters of 
dates, a rich fruit, which was eaten in their 
crude state, and were preserved, 


The olive tree was a very ancient and profit- 
able object of agriculture. Its branches have 
always been 'used as s8ymbols of peace; and 
many thousand poets have alluded to the beauti- 
ful incident of the innocent dove's bearing # 
small sprig of the olive 'to Noah in the ark, The. 


—. 


olives in Palestine were of the very best growth, 
and afforded the richest oil ; the land that was 


dry, barren, and mountainous, was favorable to 


the growth of this tree, and hence it flourished 


abundantly in the region of Palestine ; and was 
desirable not only for its ſruit, but for the beau- 
ty of its appearance, as it remained green in win- 
ter, and afforded a delightful shade in the warm- 
er. 8easons under its widely extended branches. 
The olive flourishes about 200 years, and when 
dead its place is 8upplied by the young olives 
that spring up around it while living. The ſruit 
is 8aid to be pleasant to the taste, but is nearly 
all thrown into the press for the oil, a thousand 
pounds of which were 8ometimes gained from 
one tree ; therefore the Hebrews were profuse 
in their use of it, and by means of the oil carried 
on a large trade with other nations. The olive 
tree at the present time does not flourish so abun- 
dantly in Palestine as in the days of her beauty 
and glory, for the wretched government held 
over that unhappy land has deadened in a great 
measure all rural industry. 

'The fig tree was very common in Palestine. 
They were not as many 8uppose, mere shrubs, 
but trees, tall and. leafy, and their shade was 
very pleasant. The fruit appears before the 
leaves ; which enables us to explain the circum- 
stance of our Lord being disappointed on reach- 
ing a fig tree on which were leaves ; we read— 
*And seeing a fig tree afar off having leaves, he 
came, if haply he might find any thing thereon ; 
and when he came to it, he found nothing but 
leaves; for the time of figs was not yet.* Mark, 
x1. 13, Seeing the leaves he naturally expect- 
ed to find figs on the tree, as at the time of the 
leaves the figs should not only be well formed, 
but far advanced. Still it may appear .strange 
that Jesus should expect figs when the Evange- 
list expressly states—* the time of figs was not 
yet.' But the infidel's s8corn, and all reasonable 
objections are removed by the fact, that the time 
of any fruit, or grain, referred to the time of gath- 
ering or reaping it, Thus, Matt. xxi, 34. *And 
when the time of the fruit drew near, he sent his 
8ervants to the husbandmen, that they might re- 
celve the fruits of the vineyard.* 'The time of 
gathering was here meant. 

Thug then-we explain the verse—* The leaves 
8howed- that the figs should not only be well 
formed, but advanced towards ripeness ; the 
time of gathering figs not being yet come, re- 
moved all SUSPICION that they had been gathered. 
When 20M, ire zumstar ces are considered, noth- 
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 renness of the tree. Jegus approached the tree, 
hungry, and found no figs, and 8aid—* No man 
eat fruit of thee hereafter forever ;* or, *Let no 
fruit grow on thee henceſorward forever. And 
presently- the fig tree withered away.* The 
verse would in general be better understood if it 
read thus—He 8aw a fig tree afar off having 
leaves, he came, if haply he might find anything 
thereon ; for the time of gathering figs was not 
yet come ; he found nothing but leaves when he 
came to it. 


In Palestine honey bees were very numerous, 
and therefore profſusion of honey was among the 
excellencies mentioned by Moses in reference to 
the promised land. Honey was used by the an- 
cients in the place of s8ugar ; and made an arti- 
cle of considerable trade with the Tyrians. 


In conclusion, we notice the fallow year, 
Every seventh year agriculture came to an end. 
No s8eed was 'sown this year ; the vines, and 
the olives, were not pruned; there was no vin- 
tage, nor gathering of fruits. All that grew 
Spontaneous was left to the poor and the travel- 
ler, and the earth rested from the labor of man, 
*'The object of this regulation seems to have 
been, to preserve the wild beasts, to let the 
ground recover its strength, and to teach. the 
Hebrews to be provident of their income, and to 
look out for the future. We are not to guppose 
that the Hebrews spent the seventh year in ab- 
solute idleness. 'They could fish,” hunt, take 
care of their bees and flocks, repair their build- 
ings and furniture, manufacture cloths of wool, 
linen, and of the hair of goats and camels, and 
carry on commerce. Finally, they were obliged 
to remain longer in the tabernacle or temple this 
year, during which the whole Mosaic law was 
read, in order to be instructed in religious and 
moral duties and the history of their nation, and 
the wonderful works and blessings of God.” 

ED. 


E. Cambridge, 1838. 


Tre following beautiful sentiment is extracted 
from Willis's new Play, Bianca Visconti.” 


_ If the rose 

Were born a lily, and, by force of heart, 
And eagerness for light, grew tall and fair, 
"Twere a true type of the first fiery soul 

. That makes a low name honorable. 'Fhey 
Who take it-by inheritance alone— * 
Adding no brightness to it—are like stars 
Seen in the ocean, that were never there, 


But for the bright originals in heaven } 5 ad 
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© There's a crown for the poet, a wreath of bay, 
A tribute of praise to his thrilling lay, 
The amaranth twines with the laurel bough, 
And seeks & repose on his pensive brow.” 
| MISS EDGARTONe« 


AYx, aye, fair maiden, that rich crown is thine ! 
A wreath which the fingers of truth entwine ; 
Of a fresher hae, and more verdant far, 

Than fairest from groves of Italia are. 


*Tis wrought by a © fairy* power I wot, 
In the mind, for the fingers twine it not ; 
From the mind it receives amaranthine green— 
In the mind are its freshest laurels s8een. 


Yet that mind, unconscious, can never own, 
That it weaves for its own fair brow a crown, 
"Till the work is done, and it finds it there, : 
A crown which the monarch might sigh to wear ! 


Aye, that crown 1s thine ! and with eager hands, 
It is 8eized, while the wearer listless 8tands, 

Is placed on the brow of the lovely one, 

Who the meed of unperishing fame hath won. 


The crown of the poet is justly thine ! 

And thousands of voices at once combine, 

To cry, long, long live the fair youthful Queen 
Of the Muses ! In peace may she reign ! 


Aye ! the crown is thine ! for thy realm's outspread 
O*'er a space, where but ſew e'er deign.to tread ; 
Thy muse has the far upper regions trod, 

Mid the radiant smiles of a Father —God ! 


Thou hast 8ung of mercies that epringing there, 
Are borne down to man with a Father's care— 
Hast chanted the strains 8uch as angels wake, 

When anthems of joy from their voices break, 


In praise to Him who is good unto all ! 

Before whom in worship they humbly fall, 

As a God whose blessing favors extend 

Through all heaven—all earth—all worlds without end ! 


Thou hast brought down to man the Promethean blaze, 
Whose fervor shall kindle his spirit to praise, 

And to feel as he praises, a holy trust, 

In that Being whose ways are gracious and just ! 


Thou hast lifted glad hearts, by thy holy themes, 
To bask in the smiles of the gospel's beams ! 
And to Jean on the breast of immortal love ! 
With a joy that is felt by the hosts above ! 


Then thy crown, lovely one, may*st thou meekly wear, 
May it sit on thy brow all devoid of care, 

For a fadeless wreath thou hast truly sought, 

It will shine when the diamonds of kings shall not : 


For when time, in his potent command shall say, 

To the fair one who wears it—* pass away !” 

In the mem'ry of thousands, thy name hall be 

A crown of earth's best immortality ! 

VERTUTIS AMOR. 


Feb. 1838. 


An old adage, but a true one, is told of a 
certain venerable matron, © That if she could find 
an honest man, all night, with a light, would s8ae 
Search for him.” 


| 
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An Old Sermon. 
Original. . | 

We#x love old books. We delight to search 
among the relics of ancient times in the shape of 
publications, and let our mind go back and.min- 
gle in the exciting topics that warmed and ani- 
mated generations long passed from the earth. 
Rich hours of joy have we passed among 'old 
books, and quaint indeed are many of the litera- 
ry productions we have been privileged to pe- 
ruse. And we regret that we have not oftener 
made extracts to edify and amuse our readers, 
But to our purpose now. We lately purchased 
an old germon, which we found among 80me 
despised trash, and wish to acquaint our read- 
ers with some part of its quaintly expressed 
thoughts. It is entitled : © A Wedding Ring fit 
for the Finger ; or the Salve of Divinity on the 
Sore of Humanity, laid open in a Sermon preach- 
ed at a Wedding.*' 'The germon was the pro- 
duction of the celebrated Secker, and is an amus- 
ing 8specimen of the punning 8tyle. 'The text, 
Gen. 11. 18: © And the Lord God said, It is not 
good that man should be alone ; I will make him 
a help meet for him.' Thus the sermon opens : 


* Human misery 1s to divine mercy, as a black 
801] to a sparkling diamond, or as a sable cloud 
to the 8unbeams. Peal. vii. 4 : © Lord, what 1s 
man that thou art mindful of him.” 

Man 1s, in his creation, angelical : in his, cor- 
ruption, diabolical : in his renovation, theologi- 
cal : in his translation, majestical. 

There were four silver channels in which the 
crystal streams of God's affection ran to man in 
his creation. | 

1. In his preparation, 2. In his ass8milation. 
3. In his coronation. 4, In his ass0ciation, 

1. In his preparation, Other creatures re- 
ceived the character of their beings by a simple 
fiat ; but there was a consultation at his form- 
ing ;. not for the difficulty, but for the dignity of 
the work, The painter is more s8tudious about 
that which he means to make his master-piece. 
The four elements were taken out of their ele- 
ments, to make up the perfection of man's com- 
plection : the fire was purified, the air was cla- 
rified, the water was purged, the earth was .re- 
fined. When man was moulded, heaven and 
earth were married: a body from the one was 
egpoused to a 8oul from the other. | 

2. In his assimilation. Other creatures were 
made like themselves, but man was made like 
God, as the wax hath the impression-of the seal 
upon it, 


acter on 80 brown paper. 


i 


3, In his coronation. 


all the rest, made man over all the rest ; he was. 


fs 


It is admirable to behold 80 fair a pic- 
ture on such coarse canvas, and 80 bright a char- 


ut 
He that made man and 


a ens % ©, 
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a little lord of a great lordship : this king was [| 


crowned in his cradle. 

4, In his association. Society 1s the 80lace of 
humanity ; the world would be a desert without 
a consort. K 

These words are like the iron gate that opened 
to Peter of its own accord ; dividing themselves 
into three parts. 

1. An introduction, ©*And the Lord God said.”” 
2. An assertion, ** It 1s not good that man should 
| be alone.”* 3. A determination, ** I will make 
an help meet for him.” 

In the first, there is a majesty proposed. 
the second, there is a malady presented. 
third,” there is a remedy provided. 

Once more let me put these grapes into the 
press. 

1. The sovereignness of the expression : **And 
the Lord God 8aid.””* 2. The golitariness of the 
condition, ** It is not good.” 3. The suitable- 
ness of the provision, ** I will make,” &c. 

In the first, there is the worth of veracity. In 
the 8econd, there 1s the want of society. In the 
third, there is the work of divinity. Of these in 
their order. And first, of the first. 

18t. The sovereignness of the expression : 
* And the Lord God said.” Luke 1. 70. © As 
he 8pake by the mouth of his prophets.” In 
other scriptures, he used their mouths ; but in 
this he makes use of his own! they were the 
organs, and He the breath; they the early 
streams, and He the fountain, How He s8pake, 
it is hard to be spoken, whether eternally, inter- 
nally, or externally—we are not to inquire into 
the manner of speaking, but to the matter. that 
is 8poken ; which leads me, like a directing star, 
from the 8uburbs to the city, from the porch to 
the palace, from the founder of the mine to the 
treasure that 1s in it : ** it 1s not good,” &c.* 


The preacher then proceeds to discuss the 
honorable character of marriage, and set forth 
the unseriptural conduct of the church of Rome 
in forbidding the marrying of her priests ; and 
concludes this part of the s8ubject thus : 

* But I will not sink this vessel by the over- 
burthen of it, nor press this truth to death by 
laying too great a load upon its shoulders.” 

He then exhorts the husband to gratitude to 
God for the gift of his wife, and warns him 
against © paying rent to a wrong landlord.” 
The wife is to be a help, and he continues : 


In 
In the 


* She must be 80. much, and no less : and 80 
much, and no more. Our ribs:were not ordain- 
ed to be our rulers. They are not made. of the 
head, to claim 8uperiority ; but out of the side, 
to be content with' equality. | They desert the 
Author of nature who invert the order of nature. 

e weman was made for the man's comfort, 


| but the man was not made for woman's com- 
mand. Sh | 


| 


IT» 


*Husband and wife should be as the two 
milch kine, which were couple& together to car- 
ry the ark of God; or as the two cherubims, 
that looked one upon another, and both upon the 
mercy geat ; or as the two tables of stone, on 
each of which was engraven the laws of God. 
In 8ome families married persons are like Jere- 
miah's two baskets of figs. 'They are like fire 
and water, whilst the one 1s flaming in devotion, 
the other 1s freezing in corruption. There is a 
two-fold hindrance of holiness : 1st, On the right 
8ide. 2dly, On the left. On the right side when 
the wife should run in God's way, the husband 
will not let her go : when the fore horse in a 
team will not draw, he wrongs all the rest : when 
the general of an army forbids a march, all the 
80ldiers s8tand still. Sometimes on the left : how 
did Solomon's idolatrous wife draw away his 
heart ſrom heaven ? A sinning wife was Satan's 
first ladder, by which he scaled the walls of pa- 
radise, and took away the fort-royal of Adam's 
heart from him. 'Thus she that should have been 
the help of his flesh, was the hurt of his faith ; 
his nature's under-propper, became his grace's 
underminer ! and she that should be a crown on 
the head, is a cross on the shoulders.”? 

* Man 1s an affectionate creature : now the 
woman's behavior should be s8uch towards the 
man as to require his affection, by increasing his 
delectation. That the new-born love may not 
be blasted as soon as it 1s blossomed ; that it 
may not be ruined before it be rooted. A 8spouse 
8hould carry herself 80 to her husband, as not to 
disturb his love by her contention, nor to 
destroy his love by her alienation. Husband 
and wife should be like two candles burning to- 
gether, which makes the house more lightsome; 
or like two fragrant flowers bound up in one 
nosegay, that augment: its 8weetness ; or like 
two well tuned instruments, which 8ounding to- 
gether, make the more melodious music. | Hug- 
band and wiſe, what are they but as two springs 
meeting, and 80 joining their streams that they 
may make but one current ? It is an unpleasing 
8pectacle to view any contention in this conjunc- 
tion.” 


Speaking of the care mothers should have 
over their children, he says of s8ome : 


©That whilst they should be teaching their 
children the way to heaven with their lips, are 
leading them the way to hell with their: lives. 
Good education 1s the best livery you can give 
them living : and it is the best legacy you can 
leave them dying. You let out your cares to 
make them great; O lift up your prayers to 
make them good ; that before you die from them, 
you may 8ee Christ live in them. Whilst these 
twigs are green and tender, they should be bow- 
ed towards God. Children and servants are in 
a family, as passengers are'in a boat ; husband 
and wife, they are as a'pair of oars, tofow them 
to their desired haven. Let these small pieces 
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of timber be hewed and squared for the celestial 


building. - By putting a sceptre of grace into 
their hands, you will set a crown of glory upon 
their heads. ” | 

A help to his prosperity, by her faithful pre- 
servation, being not a wanderer abroad, but a 
worker at home. One of the ancients speaks ex- 
cellently ; ** She must not be a field-wife, like 
Dinah ; nor a street-wife, like Tamar ; nor a 
window-wife, like Jezebel.” Phildeas, when he 
drew a woman, painted her sitting under a snail 
shell; that she might imitate that little creature, 
that goes no further than it can carry its house 
upon its head. How many women are there, 
that are not laboring bees, but idle drones ; that 
take up a room in the hive, but bring no honey 
to it ; that are moths to their husbands? estates : 
gpending when they should be sparing! As the 
man's part is to provide industriously, 80 the 
woman's is to preserve discreetly ; the one must 
not be carelessly wanting, the other must not be 
causelessly wasting ; the man must be seeking 
with diligence ; the woman must be saving with 
prudence. The cock and hen both scrape to- 
gether in the dust heap, to pick up something for 
the little chickens.” 

*Is' the woman to be a help to the man! 
Then let 'the man be a help to the woman. 
What makes these debtors to be such ill pay- 
masters, but because they look at what is owing 
to them, but not at what is owing by them, If 
thou wouldst have thy wife's reverence, let her 
have thy respect. 'To force a tear from this re- 
lation, is that which neither befits the husband's 
authority to enjoin, nor the wife's duty to per- 
form. A wife must not be sharply driven, but 
sweetly drawn. Compassion may bend her, but 
compulsion will break her. Husband and wife 
should act towards each other with consent, not 
by constraint. There are four things wherein 
the husband is a meet help to the wife. 

1. In his protection of her from injuries. It is 
well observed by one, that the rib of which 
woman was made, was taken from under a man's 
arm ; as the use of the arm 1s to keep off blows 
from the body, 80 the office of the husband is to 
ward off blows from the wife. The wife is the 
husband's treasury, and the husband should be 
the wife's armory. In darkness he 8hould be 
her 8un for direction ; in danger he should be 
her s8hield for protection. 

2. In his providing for her necessaries. 'The 
husband must communicate maintenance to the 
wife, as the head conveys influence to the mem- 
bers ; he must not be a drone, and she a drudge. 


A man in a married estate is like a chamberlain in 


an inn, there is:/knocking for him in every room. 
Many persons in this condition, waste that estate 


in luxury, which should supply their wife's ne-| 


cessity : they have neither the faith of a chris- 
tian, nor the love of a husband. HSE A 

mw Mis covering of hey infirmities. Who 
mple upon a jewel because' it is fallen 
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in the dirt ? or throw away a heap of wheat for a 
little chaff: or despise a golden wedge because it 
retains s8ome dross ? 'These roses have some 
prickles. Now husbands should spread a man- 
tle of charity over their wive's infirmities. It is 
a great deal better you should fast, than feat 
yourselves upon their failings. Do not put out 
the candle because of the snuff., If the gold be 
good allow it grains. Husbands and wives : 
should provoke one another to love ; and they 
Should love one another notwithstanding of proy- 
ocation, Take heed of poisoning those springs 
ſrom whence the streams of your pleasure flow, 

4, By his delighting in her society. A wife 
takes sanctuary not only in her husband's house, 
but in his heart. The tree of love should grow 
up in the family, as the tree of life grew up in 
the garden. They that chuse their love, should 
love their choice. They that marry where they 
affect not, will affect where they marry not. 
Two. joined together without love, are but tied 
together to make one another migerable. And 
g0 I pass to the last stage of the text, **A 
help-meet.”” 

«A help; *? there 1s her ſulness : 
help ; ?* there 1s her fitness. 

'The angels were too much above him ; the 
creatures were too much below him: he could 
not step up to the former, nor could he stoop 
down to the latter; the one was out of his reach; 
the other was out of his race ; but the woman is 
a parallel line drawn equal with him. Meet she 


« A meet | 
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| 
must be in the harmony of her disposition. Hus- | 
band and wife should be like the image. in a 
lookihg-glass, that answers in all propertigs to WW : 
the face that stands before it : or like an echo e 
that returneth the voice it receiveth. Many WW! 
marriages are like putting new wine into old BY 1 
bottles. An old man 1s not a meet help for «iſ r 
young woman, a grey head upon green shoul- Wit © 
ders. Yet how many times do you see the spring Wi t 
of youth wedded to the winter of old age ?” h 
© 'There are but two channels in which the re- V 
maining s8treams shall run. 1. To thoge men Wt 
that want wives, how to chuse them. 2. To 
those women who have husbands, how to us WW ;, 
them. | y 
To preserve you from a bad choice, take, that WW +, 
in three things; 1. Chuse not for beauty. 2. «: 
Chuse not for dowry. . 3. Chuse not for dignity. Wl q 
He that looks for beauty, buys. a picture. He, 
| that loves for dowry, makes a purchase. HM: 
that leaps for dignity, matches with a multitude þ, 
at once, The first of these is too blind to be d- «} 
rected, The second, too base to be accepted. p! 
The third too bold to be respected. 1. Chu n 
not by your eyes. 2. Chuse not by your hands WW v1 
3, Chuse not by your ears. 8ﬆ 
1. Chusenot by your eyes, looking at the beau Wl th 
ty of the person. Not but this is lovely in "ll d: 
woman, but that this is not all for whiels a wor 
an 8hould be loved. He that had the choice 0 
many faces, stamps this character upon theni ally ** 
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«« Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain.” Gen. 
vi. 2. | *5/The gons of God s8aw the daughters of 
men, . that» they were. fair.” One would have 
thought. that they should rather have looked for 
race in the heart, than for beauty in the face. 
ake care of inning at the fairest signs, the 
Swan hath black flesh under white feathers. 


2, | Chuse not by your hands, for the bounty 
of the portion. 


When Cato's daughter was asked, why did 
she not marry? she thus replied, She could not 
find the man that loved her person above her 
portion. Men love curious pictures, but they 
would have them set in golden frames. Some 
are 80 degenerate, as to think any good enough, 
who have but goods enough. 'Take heed, for 
sometimes the bag. and baggage go together. 
The person 8hould be a figure, and the portion a 
cypher, which added to her, advances the s8um, 
but alone 81gnifies nothing. When 'Dhemisto- 
cles was to marry ' his daughter, two suitors 
courted her together, the one rich, and a fool ; 
the other wise, but poor ; and being demanded, 
which of the two he had rather his daughter 
should have ? he answered, *©* Mallem virum sine 
pecunia, &c., I had rather 8he should have a 
man without money, than money without a man.” 


3, Chuse not by your ears, for the dignity of 
her parentage. A good old stock may nourish a 
ſruitless branch. 'There are many children who 
are not the blessings, but the blemishes of their 
parents. 'They are nobly descended, but igno- 
bly minded. Such was Aurelius Antoninus, of 
whom 1t was said, that he injured his country of 
nothing, but being the father of such a child. 
There are many low in their descents,; that are 
high in their deserts. Such as the cobler's 80n, 
who grew to be a famous captain ; when a great 
person upbraided the meanness of his original, 
*My nobility,”” sath he, * begins with me, but 
thy nobility ends with thee.” Piety is a greater 
honor than. parentage. She is the: best gentle- 
woman that is heir to her own deserts, and not 
the degenerated offspring of another's virtne. 


 Chuse 8uch a one as may 8ympathise with you 
1n your affliction, Marriage is just like a 8ea- 
voyage ; he that enters into this ship, must look 
to meet with storms and tempests, 1 Cor. vii. 26. 
** They that marry, shall have trouble in the 
flesh.” : Flesh and trouble are married together, 
whether we marry or no ; now a bitter cup is 
too much to be drunk by one mouth. A heavy 
burthen is easily carried by assistance of other 
Shoulders. Husband and wife should neither be 
proud flesh, nor dead flesh. You are ſellow- 
members, therefore should have a fellow-ſeeling. 


hile one stands safe. on the shore, the other ||. 


8hould pity him that is tost on the.8ea. Sympa- 

thy in sufferings, is like a dry house in a wet 

After giving some age advice to the married 

portion of his female hearers, he concludes thus— 
48 
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*Everlasting Jzfovan ! what a crown of jo 
will it confer upon the preacher in that day, if 
this little s8ervice 8hall be rewarded with the re- 
flection of having contributed to the salyationor 
improvement of any of these young persons whom 
he now addresses ! If eyer thine ear was open 
to my cry, hear me, O Lomp ! hear me in their 
behalf, What cannot thy Spirit perform ? per- 
form by the weakest hand ? May that Spirit 
** geal them unto the day of redemption !** At 
that glorious period, **may I meet you all 
amongst the redeemed of the Lord ;” happy to 
8ee you shining with immortal 8plendor in ** the 
general assembly and church of the first born : ?? 
transported. to think that I ** shall live with you 
forever ;'” and Join in the gratulations of your 
fellow-angels around the throne of God, when 
He shall, in the sight of all, © clothe you with 
the garment of salvation, and cover you with the 
robe of righteousness, as a bridegroom is decked 


with ornaments, and as a bride is adorned with 
her jewels.” Amen,? 


God is Love. 
Original. 


CAn aught in sorrow's gloomy hour, 
When clouds arise and tempests lower ? 
Can aught relieve the spirit's grief, 

Or give the 8urcharged heart relief ? 


When sickuess prompts the rising sigh, 
And death's © grim messenger' is nigh, 
Can avght restrain the starting tear, 
Or lift the 8oul from torturing fear ? 


When the grave, with solemn warning, 
Tells of friends to dust returning, 

O what can comfort then bestow, 

Bid sorrow*'s tears to cease to flow ? 


Ah, yes ! methinks a voice I hear, 

It breathes 8weet music in mine ear. 
Kind angels bend from realms above, 
And gently whisper, © God ts love.” 


O blessed truth ! I own thy power ! 
'Thou hast a balm for every hour. 

Yes ! * God is love !? I cannot grieve, 
A God of love can ne*er deceive. 


My < God is love;* he wounds to hea], 
And doth a parent's kindness feel ; 

'This truth can soothe the throbbing heart, 
And joy in sorrow's hour impart. 


My © God is love ;* how 8weet the sound ! 
Proclaim the joyful tidings round : 
Yes, © God 1s love,* whom saints adore, 
And angels praise forevermore. 

Barre, Mass. 


Taz great family of mankind constitutes one 
| grand .nursery—Wwherein all the different mem- 
bers receive their schooling; but unfortunately 
become their own interpreters, which-eonſounds 
their relationship. 4 
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Detraction. 
Original, 


In reading the Evangelist's account of the death 


and burial of Jesus Christ, lately, I was some-| 


what struck by the very natural account which 
he gives of the Regurrection, and the effect 
which that event had upon the minds of the un- 
believing Jews. St. Matthew says that after the 
body of Jesus was laid in the sepulchre, * the 
chief priests and pharisees came together unto 
Pilate, saying, Sir, we remember that that de- 
ceiver s8aid while he was yet alive, © After three 
days will I rise again.*' Command therefore 
that the sepulchre be made sure until the third 
day, lest his disciples come by night and steal 
him away, and say unto the people, He is risen 
from the dead ; 80 the last error shall be worse 
than the first.” 

Here we perceive the whole cause of the per- 
Secutions which the ecclesiastics of Israel wa- 
ged against Jesus. They feared that some of 
their influence and popularity would be lost, if 
they suffered men to believe on Jesus Christ. 
They, of course, pretended to be actuated by 
very different principles. They had the good of 
the nation at heart, while they were draining the 
eoffers of the widow and orphan to make them- 
gelves fat upon the spoils. They. pretended to 
have a great regard for the peace and quietness 
of 8ociety while they were urging on the people 
to kill'an innocent and just man. And even af- 
ter Jesus was dead and buried, they feared his 
influence in the grave. What an idea is this ! 
We have seen blood-stained warriors and con- 
querors at whose 8tep the world trembled, and 
whose power was ſelt in nearly every part of the 
globe. Yet when they had lain down their 
heads in the grave, no one feared them—no one 
cared for them more, and the world was at peace, 
When Napoleon was banished to the ocean rock, 
all Europe was at peace, and no one feared him 
even while yet alive. But after he was dead, 
all the fears which were ever entertained of his 
power and his influence were buried with him. 
It was not 80 with: the death of Jesus Christ. 
Although he moyed upon the earth a peaceſul 


_ and unoffending man, without parade and without 


any weapons of a carnal nature—although he 


was poor and humble and despised of men, yet| 
the most potent rulers among the Jews trembled. 


at the 8ound of his name even when in his grave. 
They, therefore, gathered themselves unto Pi- 
late, and requested him to make sure the sepul- 


{chre. lest his disciples should steal him away in 


the night, and the-people should believe that he 
had risen. | Why was the power of Jegus 80 
great, and why had the chief priests and phari- 
'8ees cause to tremble ? Was it not because 
*he taught with authority and with power, and 
not as the scribes.”* - The scribes and priests al- 
80 faught with authority, but it was an authority 
derived from man and not from God. 'The au- 
thority with which Jesus taught was the power | 
of an endless life, and he 8pake as he was in- 
spired by the Most High God! Here was a 
power which went directly to the hearts of the 
people. It was aconvincing overwhelming pow- 
er which they could not oppose or gainsay. But 
the worldly teachers and doctors of that day had 
an interest in opposing even the truth. The mur- 
acles of Jesus had no other effect-on them but to 
exasperate their feelings and to prejudice 'them 
against the immaculate Son of God. Thus we 
find that even after Jesus had risen from the 
dead, they s8pread a report that his disciples 
came by night, and stole him away. The eyan- 
gelist does not undertake to hide the existence of 
s8uch a report or to gloss it over ; but he 'says 
plainly that 8uch a s8aying was current among 
the Jews at the time he wrote his gospel. It 
appears to me that there is much deep instrue- 
tion to be gathered from this account of the con- 
duct of the priests and pharisees. ' [t demon- 
strates that however just a man may be, and 
however excellent the cause which he espouses, 
he is liable to be slandered and his cause revil- 
ed and condemned. He who undertakes to re- 
form an evil existing in the world mnst neces 
rily touch the interests of thoge men who prac- 
tice the evil, because few men are 80 wicked as 
to sin without any cause whatever—to do evil 
for evil's 8ake. If a man steals, he does it in or- 
der to benefit himself with the property which 
justly belongs to another. If a man defrauds, he 
does it for the sake of gain ; and if a man lifts 
his hand against his brother, he does it in order 
tosatisfy himself for 8ome injury that he imagines 
he has received ; and he permits himself to be 
persuaded that if he patiently endures one injur) 
he will be liable to fresh insults and aggressions 
If men sin, therefore, with the prospect of doing 
themselves a benefit their interest is interwovel 
with the sins which they commit.  Consequently, 
he who undertakes to reform those sins' is regar 
ded as an enemy to their interest. It is for thi 
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reason that reformers have ever been unpopuls 
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Success, and have been the means of producing 
repentance and amendment in a majority of those 
among whom their lot has been cast. 

Now, if the Reformer be palpably in error, 
nothing is easler than to 8ubvert his doctrines with 
plain argument ; but-if he be right, and those 
against whose guilt he inveighs are determined 


principles, they are obliged to have recourse to 
slander and to other means of persecution in order 
to put him down. Tt is impossible for his oppo- 
nents to fight the battles of sin with the Lord's 
armory, and they must therefore furnish them- 
elves with weapons from another 8ource. The 
justice of a cause or the worthiness of an in- 
dividual may 8omet:mes be tested by this rule. 
If those who oppose him or the cause which he 
espouses evince great uneasiness lest the people 
should believe in him and award him their esteem 
and regpect—if they disguise the. truth respec- 
ting him, or have recourse to falsehood or to 
persecution—if those who appear the most vir- 
ulent and the most ready to do him harm are per- 
g0ns not remarkable, either for truth, honesty or 
philanthropy—then we may form a strong pre- 
8umption | that the reformer has taken the right 


ground, and that his enemies are interested in | 


practising the evils which he condemns. Hence 


arise persecutions and slanderous reports—hence | 


come unjust and oppressive enactments, It is 
for this reason that, in the days of the apostles, the 
Sect of the Nazarenes was every -where spoken 
against, Tt is for this -reason that the Ephe- 
8ians opposed Paul and his companions, and 
vindicated the honor. of their goddess, crying 
out, © Great is Diana of the Ephesians !* It was 
for this reason that the chief priests and the 
scribes. and .pharisees- oppoged Jesus Christ. 
They knew that if his doctrines preyailed, their 
8ystem of extortion, robbery, and deceit, must 
crumble to atoms ; -and as they were intrinsical- 


tified by the precepts of the old prophets nor by 


do to put a stop to the Spread of his doctrines and 
his popularity, ſor the miracles which he wrought 


People: that he was a prophet ? They feared the 
Jieece was 8lipping through their fingers, andsome- 
thing must be done to retain possession of it. 
— they 8ubvert his doctrines by sound argu- 


not to permit him to establish his true and correct 


ly wrong—as their conduct could neither be jus-| 


Sound reason, they feared that the light of his| 
truth should Rc forth. -But what could they 


as well as his-authoritative teaching convinced the| 
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until they bave met with a considerable degree of || ment? Could they entrap him in his gpeech? Could 


? 


'ports, the spirit of Christ does not dwell in them, 
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they persuade the people that to raise the dead, 
heal lepers, give 8ight to the blind, and restore 
the lunatic to reagon, were no miracles at all ? 
All these things, excepting the first, they attempt- 
ted to do. They 8ought to entangle him in his 
Speech by learned questions, supposing that one 
80 poor and 80 humble must needs falter in his 
replies. But he well redeemed the hope of his 
childhood, when the doctors marvelled at his wis- 
dom, and the tempters s8hrunk back discomfited, 
the people were strengthened in their belief and 
God was glorified, When they could not gain- 
8ay his miracles they attributed them to infernal 
agency, but there a plain answer s8topped their 
mouths—*A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.*” When they found these means of no 
avail, they had recourse to detraction, and cried 
out that he had a devil, and was mad. This 1s 
not an uncommon charge ſor those persons to 
make who are incapable of putting down a reform- 
er by sound argument. If they cannot overcome 
his reasoning, they will endeavor to discredit it 
by a suggestion that he is beside himself, 'The 
believing people said in reply—* These are not 
the words of him that hath a devil. Can a dev 
open the eyes of the blind ?? 

I have enlarged upon the Subject of the perse- 
cutions to which Jesus and his apostles were ex- 
posed for the purpose of showing that holiness, 
purity, wisdom, and truth are no defences against 
slander or detraction. The most righteous men 
who ever lived, and the most righteous cause 
that ever was promulgated, were exposed to the 
false accusations and reports of sel{-interested and 
worldly men. If 8uch be the case, how cautious 
Should we be in believing unfavorable reports of 
one another. ' It has been remarked with much 
truth that a report to the injury of a fellow-crea- 
ture, although known to be wholly without foun- 
dation, still makes an impression even on those 
minds which disbelieve it. 

He has been but an indifferent observer of 
human actions who does not know that vice al- 
ways defends itself with falschood, and that to 
slander the righteous is the favorite employment 
of the bad. The awful vice of slander is | ome- 
times resorted to by persons who imagine them- 
selves religious. Let 8uch be asgured that | if 
they take pleasure in eirevlating injurious re- 


and that their long prayers and steady attendance 
at church are hut a mockery of God and his ho 


laws ; for © if any man say he love God, and ha- 
teth his brother, he is a liar.” ALFRED, 
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Future Life. 
Original, 


Tx yearnings of the 8pirit crave a nobler life than this, 

A world where virtue is more pure, and joy more perfect 
bliss 

Where all unveiled the oul shall see the glory of the Lord, 

And find fulfilled in all its truth the promise of the word. 


But there's on earth a future life ; and one we well may 
crave ; 

"Tis in the living hearts of love when we are in the grave ; 

A memory of our love for them, the deeds of kindness done, 

Our sympathy in sorrow's hour, affection's soothing tone. 


What child of earth whose heart has felt the power of hu- 
man love, | 

Would not thus wish to live on earth, when death shall him 
remove ? 

Who would not wish that lips of truth should: speak of him 
as one 

Most faithful to a life of love, when he from earth has gone? 


Far better this than piles of stone to tell of victories won, 
Or eulogies of eloquence, or praise of music's tone.” 
We feel that there is pledged for us a life of heavenly birth, 
Let us 80 live that we may have a future life on earth. 
| | . ARIAN. 
Boston, Mass. 


Pollok's * Course of Time.” 
Original, 


Trar the *Course of Time? is a poem of gurpris- 
ing power of description, of grand and lofty ima- 
gery, is not to be denied. That it contains passa- 
ges of rare beauty and pathos, must be admitted. 
That it will 8uccessfully demand. of future gen- 
erations the acknowledgment that its author pos- 
ses8ed in a great degree, the creating power of 
the poet, will be allowed. But that, as a whole, 


Great Jehovah, may well be questioned. Poetic 
fancies are not always the yisions of truth, nor 
can 8ublime imagery conceal the hideougness of 


ture are attended with exhibitions, of 8ublime 


volcanic action cannot make pleasing the over- 
throw of cities, and the terrific destruction of 
thousands, Yet the vision of this poet has been 
pronounced beautiful, and that encomium has 
been given by woman—her in whom we love to 


died, Her voice has bidden us again to read— 
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it honors the character and government of the || 
error. 'The most destructive operations in na- | 


grandeur, but the splendid accompaniments of | 


imagine. gentleness and compassion are embo- | 


again to feel the cold tremor as the imagination | 


How have man's ſancies yeiled from man the 
beauty of thy love and truth, O God ! | 
In yarious works for the young, we have seen 


| this poem mentioned as one of the most powerful 


for virtue, and 8uited to make gond, impregsions 
on the heart. For this reason we notice it, as 
well as to exhibit some of its portraitures of the 


| operations. of the Supreme, Were it indeed 


true, that 8uch a character as the poet repre- 
sents is on the throne of the universe, the knowl- 
edge of it might well give to fearfulness the do- 
minion of the heart, and madden the brain. 'The 
face of creation would change, and the traces of 
a presiding beneyolence would yanish, while the 
heavens, earth, and 8ea, would send forth proofs 
of the sovereignty of vindictive wrath, Joy would 
never be blended with meditations on the goy- 
ernment of the world, and the consummation 
would be too terrible for human nature to dwell 
on. a 
Let BR, Ys to his description of the abode 
of condemned spirits, which he puts into the 
mouth of one of his characters : 


* Wide was the place, 

And deep as wide, and ruinous as deep. 

Beneath, I 8aw a lake of burning fire, 

With tempest tost perpetually, and till 

The waves of fiery darkness *gainst. the rocks 

Of dark damnation broke, and mugic made 

Of melancholy sort ; and over head ; 
And all around, wind warred with wind, storm howled 
To 8torm, and lightning forked lightning crossed, 

And thander answered thunder, muttering sounds 

Of sullen wrath ; and far as sight could pierce, 

Or down descend in caves of hopeless depth, 
Through all that dungeon of unfading fire, 

E 8aw most miserable beings walk, 

Burning continually, yet unconsumed ; 

For ever wasting, yet enduring till ; 

Dying perpetually, yet never dead. 

Some wandered lonely in the desert flames, 

And some in. fell encounter fiercely met, 

With curses loud, and blasphemies, that made + 

'The cheek of darkness pale ; and as they fought, 
And cursed, and gnashed their teeth, and wished to die, 
Their hollow eyes did utter streams of wo. 

And there were groans that ended not, and sighs 
That always s8ighed, and tears that ever wept, 

And ever ſell, but not in Mercy's sight, 
And Sorrow, and Repentance, and Despair, 
Among them walked; and to their thirsty lips 
Presented. frequent cups of burning: gall. 

And as I listened, I heard these beings curse 
Almighty God, and curse the Lamb, and curse 
'The earth, the resurrection- morn, and 8eek, 
And ever vainly 8eek, for. utter death.” 


In this passage we see one characteristic of the 
poem—the. harshness of the language. But let 
us pass to his picture of what is * the egzence of 
the endless flame '— _ | 


* bodies forth” the creations of the poet, and again | 
to lay down,the book with the exclamation— | 


|. *No being, once created rational, _ —+ 
Accountable, endowed with moral sense, 


e 
t 
v 


With sapience of right and wrong endowed, 


And charged, however fallen, debased, destroyed ; 


However nr pre and miserable ; 
In guilt's dark shrouding 1 
pads drunk, delirious, and mad, 

With sin's full cup ; and with whatever damned, 
Unnatural diligence it work and toil, 

Can banish Virtue from its s8ight, or once 
Forget that 8he is fair. Hides it in night, 

In central night ; takes it the lightning's wing, 
And flies forever on, beyond the bounds 

Of all ; drinks it the maddest cup of sin ; 

Dives it beneath the ocean of despair ; 

It dives, it drinks, it flies, it hides in vain. 

For. still the eternal beauty, image fair, 

Once stamped upon the s0ul, before the eye 

All lovely 8tands, nor will depart ; 80 God 
Ordains ; and lovely to the worst she seems, 
And ever geems ; and as they look, and till 
Must ever look, upon her loveliness, 
Remembrance dire of what they were, of what 
They might have been, and bitter s8ense of what 
'They are, polluted, ruined, hopeless, lost, 

With most repenting torment rend their hearts. 
So God ordains, their punishment severe, 
Eternally inflicted by themselves. 

"Fis this, this Virtue hovering evermore 

Before the vision of the damned, and in | 
Upon their monstrous moral nakedness 

Casting unwelcome light, that makes their wo, 
That makes the essence of the endless flame.” 


This extract presents strange sentiments, in- 
asmuch as it makes the condemned to possess 
the best feelings ; or at least feelings of a noble 
character, as they most deeply reverence virtue 
—percelving and admiring her perfect loveliness. 
Strange feelings for wholly depraved beings, in- 
capable. of 'conceiving a single good thought. 
But we pass to the sentence of the evil at the 
Coarser and more horrible 
sentiments we never met with than those we 


day of judgment. 


have italicised in the following paragraph. 


« So saying, God grew dark with utter wrath ; 
And, drawing now the $8word, undrawn before, 
Whack through the range of infinite, all around, 
A gleam of fiery indignation threw, 

He lifted up his' hand omnipotent, 

And down among the damned the burning edge 
Plunged;; and from-forth his arrowy quiver sent, 
Emptied, the 8even last thunders ruinous, 

Which, entering, withered all their 8ouls with fire. 
Then first was vengeance; first was ruin 8een ! 
Red, unrestrained, vindictive, final, fierce ! 
They, ooviings fled to-west among the dark ; 

But fled not these the terrors of the Lord. 


Pursued, and driven beyond the Gulf, which frowns 


Impassable, between the good. and: bad, 

And downward. far: remote to left, oppressed 
And seorched with the avenging fires, begun 
Burning within them,—they upon the verge 

Of Erebus, a moment, pausing stood, 

And 8aw, below, the unfathomable lake, 
Tossing with tides of dark, tempestuous wrath ; 


And would have looked behind ; but greater wrath, 


Behind, forbade, which now no regpite gave 


To final migery. God, i the grasp 
Of bis Limighty strength, took them upraized, 
And threw them down, into the yawning pit 


wrapped, however thick ; 
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f bottomless perdition, ruined, damned, 
ast bound in chains of darkness euermore ; 


| And Second Death, and the Undying Worm, 


Opening their horrid jaws, with hideous yell, 
Falling, received their everlasting prey. 
A groan returned, as down they s8unk, and sunk, 
And ever 8unk; among the utter dark ! 
A groan returned ! the righteous heard the groan, 
The groan of all the reprobate, when first 
They felt damnation 8ure ! and heard Hell close ! 
And heard Jehovah, and his love retire ! 
A groan returned ! the righteous heard the groan, 
As if all misery, all sorrow, grief, 
All pain, all anguish, all despair, which all 
Have s8uffered,. or shall feel, from first to last 
Eternity, had gathered to one pang, 
And issued in one groan of boundless wo ! 

And now the wall of hell, the outer wall, 
First gateless then, closed round. them ; that which thou 
Hast 8een, of fiery adamant, emblazed 
With hideous imagery, above all hope, 
Above all flight of fancy, burning high ; 
And guarded evermore, by Justice, turned 
To Wrath. that hears, unmoved, the endless groan 
Of those wasting within ; and 8ees, unmoved, 
The endless tear of vain repentance fall. 


But no- more of this. And yet it is well some- 
times to pause at such representations 'of the 
Almighty's dealings, that we may be deeply im- 
pressed. with the great duty of diffusing abroad 
the correct knowledge of the government of the 
beneficent Supreme. How many brains have 
been maddened, and the pure hopes of the heart 
crushed, by such imaginations as the poet has 
penned. How many by them have been turned 
from God the Father to God the Avenger, and 
lost the comforts of the congoling truth of the 
Omnipotent's paternity. Thanks be to. God! 
that the Course of Time by Robert Pollok, is 
but a poem—a fiction of imagination, and that 
the finale has no harmony with the all acknowl- 
edged character of the Deity, or the revelations 
of divine truth. Though this poem embraces 
many passages of rare beauty, power and gran- 
deur, yet it is not, as a whole, proper for the 


young, nor beautiful. ARIAN, 
Boston, Mass. © 


AStronomy . 
Original. 
© When we consider the heavens as the-work of thy fin- 


ger, and the 8un and moon which thou hast ordained, what 
is man that thou art mindful of him, or the Son of man, that 


11 thou: visitest: him ?* PsALMIST. 


PeRHaPs there is no-8tudy 80 well calculated to 
impress us with the ides of the infinite wisdom 
of our Creator, as/the- geography of the heay- 
ens; and no 8eason; when: there are 80 many 


constellations visible, as the preent. 'To con- 


template the 8tars, their countless number, the- 
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order and harmony in which they move, and to 
believe them inhabited by beings perhaps like 
ourselves—for certainly 8uch vast orbs of light 
would never have been formed merely to shed a 
few glimmering rays on-our own far distant globe 
—and all 8ustained and supported by the same 
kind band that formed them ; is enough to.over- 
whelm the imagination, and cause us to shudder 
at the wisdom and authority we oftentimes as- 
8ume. 

A beautiful writer observes, © we ought not to 
consider this earth as the universe of God, but 
merely as a single insignificant atom of it ; that 
it is only one of the many mansions, which the 
Supreme Being has erected for the accommoda- 
tion of his worshippers.*” With this view of the 
greatness of our Creator, we do not won- 
der at the Psalmist for being fearful lest he 
should be forgotten, while considering the my- 
riads of creatures that need the protecting and 
gupporting care of our heavenly Father ; and 
surely we too must exclaim, What is man that 
thou art mindful of him ! But disconnected from 
the knowledge that must ever be derived from 
guch a 8ource, of the boundless power and wis- 
dom of our Creator, the study of the heavens is 
beautiful in itself. We have 8pread out before 
us in characters that time can never efface nor 
impair, the pages whetre the Chaldean, Egyp- 
tian, and Grecian astronomers, studied the mys- 
teries of fate ; then the history of these various 
constellations beautifully illustrate the supersti- 
tion of the ancients ; while the fables connected 
with them, if well understood, render the works 
of Ovid, Virgil, and Homer, doubly interesting. 


Bradford Academy, Dec. 1837. 


Christ on the Cross. 
Original. 


WaurarT a meditation for the christian is © Christ 


on the cross ”* Though prepared by his enemies || 


as the climax of infamy and shame, yet the cross 
was more the throne of grandeur and unparallel- 
ed benevolence, and history records not the death 
of a mortal 80 full of moral 8ublimity. The 
death of Socrates, the patience and calmness he 
exhibited in his last hours, have found many eu- 
logists and historians, moralists, and poets ; and 
his disciples reyerenced him'as a God. But how 
did he die? Was he surrounded by enemies, his- 
8ing their scorn and conterapt, with every limb 


| 
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tortured and racked with pain to "tha utmost ? 
Was he et apart to die with thieves, aS80Cia- 
ted with infamy, and mocked to the last? No ; 
old age was upon him, bodily suffering. axtajled 
him not, and admiring, yea, almost adoring 
friends surrounded him, and the executioner he 
blessed, who handed him the cup of poison, 
trembled with emotions of reverence for the 
doomed one. 

| How unlike the death of the Lord Jesus! He 
was called to suffer the intensest agony and the 
bitter insults and scorn of an infuriate multitude. 
And s$earch all history—bring forth the bright- 
est and loftiest examples of magnanimity in death, 
and they will fade into nothing compared with 
the death of Jesus, as the lustre of the star is 
lost in the brilliancy. of the 8un. Paul gloried in 
the cross of Christ—in the matchless exhibition 
of tenderness, in the divine proof of the heaven- 
liness of ti mission of Jesus, in the grand pre- 
lude to the Tesurrection ; for all these were em- 
braced in the death on the cross, and to the 8tory 
of that death he could point with exultation. 

It is well often to consider the incidents con- 
nected with the Savior's death, We are perhaps 
too familiar with the story to feel, as we other- 
wise might feel, its pathetic and 80ul stirring el- 
oquence, Were it borne to our ears for the 
first time—were it as a newly discovered leaf in 
the volume of Christ's history, it would be pow- 
erful to touch the heart and bid. the tear to flow. 
Another cause of insensibility to. the pathos of the 
story is, that we are familiar with the  8tirring 
scenes of poetry and fiction, the wild romance, 
and startling and melting -visions of imagination, 
We are apt to forget the reality of the gospel 
history, and read the touching incidents/in our 
Savior's life as we read the poet's pathetic lay, 
or the visionary creation of a warm and fruitful 
fancy. 

But we $hould have other feelings. We 
should remember we read-no romance of. history, 
or story of fiction, but reality, truth ; that Jegus 


is no created hero, but the portrait the gospel 


gives us, is that of breathing life—of one who 
lived, labored, suffered, and died for his race, 
for humanity. 


© Can I survey this 8cene- of woe, 
Where mingling grief and wonder flow, 
And yet my heart unmoved remain, 
pron 7 to love or POR. T 

Come, dearest Lord, thy grace impart,” 
To warm this too pd 1 - heart, _. 
'Till all its powers and paavlons m move 

In melting grief and ardent love.” 


Sorrow for the Dead. 
Origina], 


SORROWING for the; dead without hope, or with- 
out yielding to ' the consolations of religion, we 
are persuaded, is unreasonable, and opposed to 
the dictates of christianity. Not to gorrow af 
all, would be unnatural. We have an intellec- 
| tual as well as a corporeal being. One is as 
positive, if not as tangible, as the other. And 
when those ties of our intellectual being, which 
bind our hearts to thoge we love, are broken by 
death, they as inevitably bleed, as do the veins 
and blood-channels of our physical systems, when 
a limb is broken off, or. its members are lacerat- 
ed, or mangled. The death of friends, then, 
; 8eems to: be'an occurrence in the course of hu- 
man life, when nature- is found to contend with 
reason and religion. Reason and religion unite 
in instructing us, to dry our tears, 'The' first 
urges as. an argument, that whatever has past 
by divine permission, is irreversab\Þs and that 
whatever may be the condition of the departed, 
it is unalterable ;. and, hence, to mourn must be 
wholly unavailing. The remonstrance of reli- 
gion is more consolatory, and equally, we be- 
lieve, rational and true. It urges, that whatever 
transpires by the ordination of a Being of infinite 
perfections, must be for the best ; that the 8epa- 
ration of our friends from us1s not eternal ; that a 
perfect and glorious 8tate of being awaits us be- 
yond the 8hores of this, where a union with our 
kindred and friends will be unbroken, and where 
our pleasures hall be pure and uninterrupted. 
Notwithstanding this united appeal from the 
two choicest blessings, vouchsafed to us by our 
ever merciful Father, reason and religion—na- 
ture, s8uffering from a violation of one of her 
most 8acred and important laws, is slow to ac- 
quiesce ; and urges in her turn, that when those 
bands by which divine providence has connected 
kindred and congenial hearts, are severed, they 
must bleed ; when those that are bone of our 
bone, and flesh of our flesh, are cut off; the pain 
we endure is next in intensity to that which is 
experienced, when the silver cord of our own 
being is looged, or the golden bowl of our own 
existence is broken, at the ſountain of hife ; and, 
till the hand which has inflicted, shall have heal- 
ed the wound, tears must flow. But when the 
contest subsides, and the war of our sympathies 
and pasgions abates, a holy and tranquilizing 
calm 8ucceeds, which agsures us, that reason and 
religion have gained the victory.” For it is rare 
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in the moral; as in the natural world, that a tem- 
pest is not 8ugceeded by a calm and improved 
That adyersity has its uses, admits not- of 
a doubt. It teaches us the feebleness of the 
tenure, by which our hold is 8ustained upon all 
earthly treasures and enjoyments; the constant- 
ly perishing condition of all that earth holds 8a- 


| cred and dear; 'and that true and enduring pos- 


8es810ns and pleasures, are stored in that build- 


|1ng not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 


Our trials draw us nearer to God, and conse- 
quently, farther away from an inordinate love of 
the 8in-beclouded scenes' of time. - Advyersity, 
too, draws us nearer to each other, and hence, 
further away from that unsanctified 'selfishness, 
which renders us unable to derive comfort and 
profitable instruction from the intercourse of our 
fellow beings, except their outward circumstan- 
ces-are calculated to enhance the sphere of our 
gensual gratifications and interests. It is true, 
the les8o0ns of sorrow are hard to learn. To 
school the heart, amidst the glare of carnal de- 
lights, to endure, meekly and unrepining, the 
bereaving chastisements of our all-wise Creator, 
is no inferior task. And when parents, brothers 
and sisters, wife and children, friends and ac- 
quaintance, are required to surrender one in 
death, the cords of whose existence seems indis- 
criminately blended with their own, the struggle 
is 8ometimes long and painful ere we are recon- 
ciled to the parting, and can cheerfully say, *Not 
my will, but thine be done !' But why this un- 
yielding reluctance at the remoyal of our friends? 
How far hence da they retire ? Only the space 
that remains to us of our earthly pilgrimage—it 
cannot be long—it may be short—and then there 
will be a meeting without a parting forever. 
True, we may mourn the loss of a valued friend, 
a just counsellor, a bright and imitable exam- 
ple ; and yet we may not say lost, for all 8uch 
continue to live in profitable recollection, while 
the power of remembrance is left us; and this 
memory. of the virtuous dead, sheds a cheering 
and healthful influence upon the dreary pathway 
of our future lives. 


Why then should weweep ? Not for the dead 
—for though the busy circle of the loved and 
useful on earth, may number one less, the com- 
pany of the holy and blest above, numbers one 
more,  Could.our departed kindred address us, 
they, like our divine Master, as he bore his cross 
to Mount Calvary, surrounded by his friends, 
who mourned and bewailed him, would say to 
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us, © Weep not for us, but for yourselves and 
your children.*” Why should we'not weep for 
them? Because their sorrows are past—their toils 
are over—their pains are all numbered—their 
conflicts are ended, and their tears are wiped 
away. They have trod the dark valley—past 
the rough billows of that stream they will neyer 
be required to re-pass ; for, © they shall not re- 
turn to us, but we'shall go to them.” They have 
paid the debt of nature, and have obtained from 
the hand of their God, an everlasting discharge 
from all kindred claims. Death and mortality 
have no longer any dominion over them. Though 
we may mourn for ourselves, that we have these 
scenes to pass, yet it is not without a 8ustaining 
hope. We hope to meet them composedly—to 
Surrender cheerfully—and to conquer, by faith 
in the Son of God, triumphantly. We hope to 
profit, while we live, by a remembrance of the 
virtues of our departed friends, and when we die, 
we hope to meet them in a better world. When 
we have the consolation of reflecting, that our 
departed kindred, while living, were all that rea- 
g80n could expect in this imperfect world—that 
they have lived as we could wish all might live ; 
and that they died as those who have lived vir- 
tuously and beloved, are sure to die—in peace 
with the world, and in cheerful expectation of a 
better life-——lamented and affectionately remem- 
bered ; when our friends thus live, and thus die, 
it 8eems 1mpossible, by the feebleness of lan- 
guage, to add to the amount of consolation, which 
the circumstances attending these bereavements 
themselves furnish. We receive, in these cases, 
a full realization of our most fervent prayers. 
The death of friends is 8olemn, instructing, 
and incongistent as the expression may s8eem, we 
may add, consoling. 'The occagion is solemm, 
because we feel that the presence of God is in 
our midst more egpecially, than at any 'other 
_ time—because we realize, in a very gensible 
_ manner, our own mortality ; because we know 
that one, who but a few days ago, was as active 
as ourselyes, has gone from us, on earth, - for- 
ever ; and because the voluntary emotions of our 
minds are 8erious, and disposed to prayerful me- 
ditation. The occasion is instructing, because 
it teaches us the importance of improving our 
tune while the day lasts ; because it admonighes 


us. that on earth we have no abiding city ; that 


we should set our houses in order, and live in a 
constantly practical readiness for death ; and be- 
cause it teaches us to be content with our lot, 
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from the congsideration that no earthly being, 
however high his station, or elevated his calling, 
can boast any real 8uperiority-oyer us, in- point 
of the permanency of his being here, or his hope 
of immortality hereafter, 'The'occasion 1s con- 
soling, because with every: friend that death re- 
moves from us, we feel that a tie is broken that 
bound us to the earth, and another formed; which | 
is drawing us upward to our native skies ; and 
when friend after friend have dropt away, we 
find that our attachments are disengaged from 
the perishing joys of time ; that our affections in 
this world are few, and that we are reconciled to 
follow. our kindred to their perpetual dwelling 
place. There is mercy and wisdom then, in those 
afflictions, 8ince they are preparing us for that 
event, which must 8ooner or later arrive. 'The 
event is consoling too, because it leads us pow- 
erfully and irresistibly to the only sure fountain 
of consolation—the faith and hope' of the gospel. 
It also infyires our hearts with the comforting 
belief, that there is a world where troubles shall 
not visit us, where sin and temptation shall not 
as8ail us, where death can never come, where 
8orrow and crying shall gain no admittance, and 
where the love of God, and its joy inspiring in- 
fluences, shall fill every heart, and abide forever, 
all in all. | 
Though it be true, that there is no pang on 
earth 8 blighting and bitter in-its poignancy, as 
that which the parental bosom s8uffers, when its 
tender offspring are snatched away by the hand 
of death ; yet with this tide of grief there comes 
a holy consolation, unknown in any of the scenes 
of earthly pleasure ; for we feel, that if there be 
any one gacrifice more acceptable to God than 
another, which this world can give, it 1s the pure 
Spirits of those little ones, cut down in the midst 
of their freshness, sweetness and innocence, ere 
contaminated by. sin, or beguiled by temptation. 
We then seem to say, another of the 8weet flow- 
ers of purity and gladness, which adorn the gat- 
den of life, the Almighty has plucked. And can 
we question his right so to do ? He that dresseth 
the 801], has the unquestionable privilege of gath- 
ering the earliest and choicest flowers that ap 
pear, as the fruits of his toil. God is the hus 
bandman in the garden of human existence. He 
cultivates the oil ; his own hand rears all the 
fresh and lovely flowers therein. Who, then, 
shall murmur, when he chooses to gather the 
flowrets himself hath planted and reared, to 
place them as a garland in' his bogonm ? | Still, we 
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misanthrope. may yorlls. you'd 01 g nc Ti 
nor effeminacy 80. to do; it is fature—the 3 irre- 
si86ble impulses of nature ; it is the vorce of God 
we them obey.. nl 


The: consolation which we may offer to 8uch| 


as mourn for the dead, can embrace little else 
than a feryent recommendation to them to cher- 
ish in their. hearts, affectionately, those .senti- 
ments of the parental character of the Almighty, 
and the impartial and universal' nature of his 
love, mercy and wisdom, which may have been 
the constant trust and support of their departed 
ſriends, and which the holy scriptures 80 plainly 
teach. Say to guch : God is your Father—you 
are his children--come to him, then, with the 
confidence. and affection of children, . and you 
Shall experience the protection and love of an 
Almighty Father. The language of the Gospel 
to 8uch 18 : | 
Weep not for him whose troubles now argypast, 
Whose day of 8orrow, pain, and death,%s o'er— 


Whose 8pirit, freed from every bond at last, 
Has found its home, where death can come no more. 


When a seat in the congregation of the faithful, 
and at our' peaceful firesides, which. was occupi- 
ed by a' devout worshipper and a'sincere friend, 
has been/;vacated. by death, it 1s:then that we 
believe with all the /assurance of ſaith, which we 
ſeel in the reality of the christian hope, that an- 
other seat in the temple of God on high, has been 
filled, . When such an one; sincere and devoted, 
who loyed his God, who loved his brethren, yea, 
who loved the. whole ransomed possession of his 
Savior—his whole race ; who was a kind neigh- 
bor, a good and faithſul husband, a provident 
and yery. affectionate father, a dutiful 8on and a 
kind. brother ; who was a ready helper, and a 
real comforter, in the chamber of sickness— 
when g8uch an one is'called-away, we feel that 
ve have sustained a heavy loss. Yet the belief 
that his. gain infinitely transcends our loss,: re-/ 
conciles us to the bereavement. 

However prone we may be to disregard: the 
calls of God, and procrastinate the performance 
of. the duties to which those calls relate, there is 


.0ne gummons'we cannot digobey—one that ad- 


mits not of postponement, nor:/of answer by sub- 


| #titution:; | one, @. compliance with which-cannot 


be procrastinated,; but only admits of prompt and 


personal: obedience :' That summons is death. 
'We know not when this call will be given ;- but 


we do know, that the time-will sooner or later 


{ FYPe- 


| HOP: ; . We: know, too, thatthe summons may 


be ent at a time when we least expect it; that 
it may come to-day—and when it does come, we 
must go.” Are we ready ? : $04. 
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To my Friend. 
Original. 


Wuzexn the gay morn of life has passed, 
And youthful memory lingers by ; 
When scenes to come are hurrying fast, 
And olden friendships* pleasures die— 
Raise then the heart's best melody, 
And in its straing—remember me. 


When anxious cares o'erspread that brow, 
Now beaming bright with youthful fire— 
When the strong tide of grief shall flow, 
Let not the flame of love expire ; 
But let it burn unchecked and free, 
If thy ſond heart remembers me. 


When age shall wrap thy manly form, 
And blighted hopes thy bosom tear, 
Let not the rage of sorrow's storm 
Sink thy pure spirit in despair ; 
For youthful love till true to thee, 
Shall whisper then, remember me. 


Pas 4 


Judgments. 
Original. 


| Some very well meaning christians of olden time 


were wont to console themselves amid their cruel 
persecutions with the belief that the judgments of 
God would fall upon those who thus put them to 
aþ0n shame. Whether these sufferers for relig- 
ion's sake really wished that some awful calamity 
would overtake'their persecutors, or whether'they 
desired s8uch things for the. sake of those whose 
eyes 8hould thus be opened to the truth, or in 
order that they, themselves, might be avenged, 

judge not. 'To Him who knoweth the: 8ecrets 
of all 'hearts these' things. are plain. - 'To 'us 
they must remain a matter of doubt. But let no 
one who: desires that the Judgments of Heaven 
shall fall heavily upon the enemies” of what: he 
conceives to be. the truth, imagine that the spirit 
of christianity dwelleth in him. - When the disci- 
ples of Jesus desired that fire might be sent from 
heaven, upon the heads of their enemies, he-re- 
proved them, saying, © Ye know not what man- 
ner: of spirit ye are of.” If we possess zeal for 


| God and his truth, let us not exhibit \it by pray-= 


ing that evil may befall those who do not worship 
him, for all-are his children, and'as a natural pa- 
rent, he loves all'the ny whont he has made 


[i in his image.” ' It cannot, 
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to Him, when his professed 8ervants pray for the 
unhappiness of his erring children, | 
© There is a natural consequence resulting from 
the commigssion of 8in, and cultivating those feel- 


ings and inclinations which are opposed to the | 


nature and character of God. The attributes of 
the Supreme Being are 8uch as make a perfect 
character ; and where there exists dispositions 
which are at yariance with this standard of per- 
fection, unhappiness to a certain degree 1s the 
Sure consequence, I would not palliate the enor- 
mity of s8in. Its consequences are deplorable, 
and it is the father of migery. The misery atten- 
dant on guilt is not the vengeful act of Omnipo- 
tence ; but it results from departing from Him. 


To goout from Him is to fall into misery. Where 


he is, there:caw be nothing but love and peace. 
The exceeding sinfulness. of sin is therefore a 
theme that I would strongly impress on the mind 
of the reader, for it gives the highest honor to 
God when we represent that which contrasts with 
his nature az being loathsome'and abhorrent in 
the last degree. As a Universalist I rejoice in 
the text which says, God looks upon sin with no 
manner of allowance.*' IfI could see anything 
lovely or estimable in sin, I should begin to doubt 
that all men shall at last be redeemed from mis- 
ery; for makce and crnelty are the foundation 
of all crime, and I should have cause to fear that 
the Almighty might possess 8uch qualities. But, 
believing as I do, that He holds those qualities 
in detestation, I have a right to suppose that he 
possesses their opposites, and from a Being of 
boundless love and mercy we have nothing to 
fear. If these blessed qualities exist without ex- 
tent in the mind of our Heavenly Father, it is but 
reasonable to suppose that where they do not ex- 
ist, pain and trouble, anxiety and depression must 
be the consequence. Yet let us hope, when we 
experience the greatest misery from the commis- 
Sion of sin, and the indulgence of unhallowed feel- 
ings, that we till bear the image of our Creator— 
that we till acknowledge our affinity to him—or 
s1n would occasion us no suffering. 'The reptile 
that feeds on poison suffers nothing from it, but 
the animal whose nature cannot endure the per- 
mxcious feod, would be racked with pain if he 
swallowed but a trifling quantity of it. The very 
fact that gin occasions/unhappiness to the mind 
proves that it is conslitutionally averse to such 
aliment. But if we will sin, we must taste the 
bitter fruits of it. 
the offence. — There are also consequences re- 
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The punishment-accompanies | 


| 
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sulting from the commission of evil, of a more un- 


| certain nature, but frequently attendant on crime. 


'The unhappy consequences of vice are too con- 
spicuous in our streets to need a degcription here, 
I allude to the outward evils—such as poverty, 
neglect, and the punishment of human laws, 
But it is not always the case that crime produces | 
poverty, the contempt of the world, and impris- 
onment. Many crimes—and perhaps the worst— 
are unvisited by the visible retributions which 1 
have mentioned. This has caused gome to gay 
that the sinner receives not his punishment in 
this state of being. They say that the righteous 
are frequently poor. and unfortunate in this hfe, 
while the bad are prosperous, wealthy, and 8uc- 
cessful in all their undertakings. 'The unfairness 
of this argument is 80 evident that I wonder it 
should be 80 often advanced. Righteousness 18 
one thing, and simple industry is another. By 


| the wong his brow .a man may. accumulate 


property—but property is the reward of his pain- 
ful and his arduous exertions, It is a very dif- 
ferent reward from that which righteousness gives 
to her votaries. Worldly goods. and worldly 
pleasures may be obtained by worldly means— 
and what do they all amount to when obtained ? 
Are they not but as bitter ashes in the mouth, 
unless the mind is tempered and framed ſor the 
enjoyment of them? To the man who has no 
gource of happiness within, are they anything but 
an empty chow ? How often does the rich man 
envy the smiling husbandman who drives his 


| team afield, and scores the earth with his pointed 


ploughshare. Suppose a bad man possessed of 
millions, must he not cease to please his- palate 
when his appetite is 8atisfied ? Suppose his per- 
8on laden with the treasure of Golconda, would 
his dress give him happiness ? He might enjoy 
the consolation of knowing that he had enough to 
eat and drink, and that he was richly. and ſash- 
ionably dressed. But would that be a lasting 
theme for reflection and felicitation ? Although 
thousands of acres, containing many splendid 
mansions, were his, could he enjoy any more than 
the knowledge that they were called by his name? 
He satisfies his hunger and is comfortably clothed. 
Can he be aid to enjoy any more of his vast 
possessions than this? And does not the hum- 
blest laborer on his grounds enjoy the .8ame? 
Grain, fruit, and every article -of food may grow 
in abundance in his lands. He may look at it 
with his eyes. So may his poor neighbor. He 
may eat as much offit as s Satisfies him ; but he can 
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eat no more though his granaries and storehouses 
were bursting with'their abundance. I say these 
things, not in order to underrate the good things 
of this world which are bestowed upon us in mer- 
cy, and for which we should be duly thankful to 
the bounteous Giver; but in order to show the 
wide contrast between the blessings which are 
obtained by mere worldly means, and those which 
virtue and piety confer on mankind. 

When I say that righteousness receives a re- 
ward even in this life, and that sin drinks to itself 
damnation, I do not 8ay that s8uch rewards as it is 
not in the province of righteousness to bestow are 
given us, or that such punishments as are not 
connected with sin are inflicted. I do not say 
that a man who, in his youth has broken his back, 
will become a straight andeproper man as 800n 
as he embraces the truth. Neither do I say 


that a handsome person will need the s8upport of || 


crutches, and will become deformed, when he 
follows a. sinful course. Yet it would be as rea- 
gonable to guppose those things, as to s8nppose 
that the reward of righteousness should be hou- 
es and lands, gold and silver ; and that the meed 
of vice should inevitably be poverty, disgrace, 
and bodily pain. Whether a'good man be richer 
than a wicked one or not, is nothing to our pur- 


pogze. Worldly riches depend on other causes 
The best men have been poor, and afflicted, and 


despised. I say not that virtue will confer world- 
ly bliss on any man ; for Jesus says, © My king- 
dom is not of this world'—-and therefore the re- 
wards of virtue or the punishments of vice are 
not dependant upon the condition of a man in this 
State of being, 80 far as his temporal relations 
are concerned. It is a higher and more noble 
theme, than any thing which pertains to the world 
and the /perishing things thereof. - Te illustrate 
this, we will suppose that there is no 8uch thing 
as virtue or vice in the world. Some are wealthy 
and 8ome poor. Some live in palaces, while oth- 
ers live in huts. Some are obliged to drudge 
for a livelihood, while others recline on gilded 
Sofas, and rest their feet on ottomans. 'Those | 
Who are rich have obtained their wealth by 4n-} 
dustry or 8ome other fashionable means ; while 
thoge who are poor, have been less fortunate. | 
It was not necessary for virtue to have had-any 
8hare in producing the wealth of the one class, 
nor that vice 8hould have brought about the pov- 
erty of the other. There have been natural cau- 
$8 for this disparity, Now, bile. this state of 
things exists, virtue suddenly comes into the! 
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world, A revelation of the will of God is made, 


and his attributes are exposed to our wondering 
admiration. We become acquainted with .good 
and evil. Our eyes are opened. Weiat once 
perceive that godliness will be great -gain—that 
it will produce a peaceful and serene frame of 
mind, that it will fill the heart with love, and ren- 
der us happy. - On the other hand, vice will fill 
our hearts with discordant and unhappy feelings. 
Shall the poor man ay, I will have nothing to do 
with godliness because it will. not bestow upon 
me the vineyards and palaces of my rich neigh- 
bor ? How foolish would he be to throw away 
happiness of the most exalted kind, because it 
would- not confer upon him orchards and corn- 
fields. How foolish to embrace sin which would 
only add to his worldly misfortunes that of a dis- 
turbed and wretched conscience. By embracing 
godliness, it would not interfere with his laud- 
able endeayors to better his condition, while it 
would confer upon him a higher happiness whick 
the world can neither give nortake away. 1 would 
therefore maintain. that the rewards of virtue 
and the evils of vice are wholly separate and dis- 
tinct in their nature from mere worldly advanta- 
ges and disadvantages. You see a man in jail 
for debt. Is that a judgment from heaven on ac- 
count of his sins ? Certainly not—for if he is a 
good man, he has that within him which enables 
him to triumph over his misfortune. If he is- a 
bad man, he has an unhappy conscience, but that 
has nothing to do with his imprigonment. You 
gee a man elevated to the highest honors which 
can be bestowed upon him by the public. Is that 
the reward of heaven on account of his piety and 
his virtue? Certainly not—for if he is a bad man, 
his station can only 'confer him a very 8ubordi- 
nate kind of happiness—while his real peace 1s 
wholly unaffected by his exaltation. He is mis- 
erable though on a throne. He may realize grat- 
ifications of a worldly nature, and from them 1 
am not disposed to detract ; but they have no con- 
nection with the rewards -of virtue, or the punish- 
ments of vice. 'Those rewards are of a nature 
higher, more glorious, and more 8ubstantial than 
all the glitterings of worldly grandeur. | 
Shall we then say that a judgment has visited a 
ſellow-creature, when some outward calamity be- 
fals him ? By no means—but when he is made 
ſrantic by the reprooſs of an embittered | con- | 
science—when he cannot enjoy his own reflec- 
tions—when he is tossed to and fro and not com- 
forted, for want of that peace which paazeth un- 
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derstanding, then indeed we may ay that a judg- 


menthas fallen upon him, and we can trace it tots | 


legitimate source, as cause and effect. If a man 
dies at the 8take for the cause of Christ, and his 
persecutors' are afterwards cut off by the sword, 
shall we say that a judgment has fallen upon the 
latter. No. | Because we might with the same 
propriety, say that a judgment from Heaven fel] 
upon the. martyr, when his crisped and blacken- 
ed body shrunk and erackled amid the blaze of 
faggots. Milton was not anreasonable when he 
made his famous reply to Charles TI. who asked 
the bard if he did not suppose the loss of sight 
was a judgment from Heaven upon him, for the 
part which he took against his unfortunate king, 
Charles First. ©» ; 

*Tf that be a judgment upon me,” said Milton, 
* what shall we say of your father who lost not 
his eye sight, but his head ? 

F conceive it to be dangerous to form conclu- 
sions respecting the judgments of God as exhibi- 
ted in the natural world. T fear that we seldom 
suffer our minds to run in that direction without 
feeling a sort of triumph, at the same time, that 
God has avenged himself upon our enemies, or 
upon the enemies of the peculiar creed which 
we profess to believe. * We have no right to de- 
cide upon these points. We know that the bad 
are not marked out to suffer loss of goods, dis- 
ease, and death, Sin 1s judged, but not by out- 
ward displays of divine wrath, for He who cares 
for all whom he has created, causeth his sun to 
$hine and the rain to fall equally on the just 
and on the unjust ; and whatever punishment 
may be the award of sin, proceeds not from God, 
but is a consequence of withdrawing ſrom under 
the overshadowing wing of his grace, to whom 


be glory now and forever, | BETHA, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Penitent anointing the feet of Christ. 
BY MISS N. THORNING. 
Origina!. 


'Txx cooling breeze, a welcome visitant, / 
Wafts now its fragrance round the board where sits 
The Savior with the loſty pharisees. . 
But who approaches with the mien of one 
That bears a spirit erushed and bowed with grief? 
Her $tep is feeble, as she approaches 
"To the Savior with her offering of love ; 

L Knees at the Redeemer”'s ſeet, 
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$4 mort forth, fall many a 8igh 
eals Trom, ner bogom, and the tear-drops start 
"Freah ount; the tears of penitence,” 
Richer by far than all the costly balms, 


nd spices from Arabia's far-famed shores. 


{ And she heeds not the pharisee's cold look, | 
For she has heard of Jesus, and has. come 
With this meek offering, to show her love, 

To pour forth even at his feet, the tribute 

Of a contrlte heart, oppressed by. sorrow. -- 


Upon her brow stern care hath set his 8ea), 
And from her cheek the glow of health hath fled ; 
And the form that once was proudly graceſul, 
Now hath bowed beneath its weight of sorrow. 
How may we tell the sorrows of that heart, 
When in the deepening hours of solitude, 
When all around was hushed, the secret pang 
Hath rankled in her bosom, and the sting 

Of keen remorse hath pierced her very heart ; - 
And how, when one by. one the fairest flowers 
Had faded from her pathway, and contempt 
Had sent its arrows to her aching heart ; 

And every eye met hers with looks of 8corn, 
And the s0ul sickened, and the world appeared 
A dreary waste, with nought on which the heart 
Could rest itself, and find the wished relief? 
"Tis not for man to pierce, the veil which hangs 
Around the heart, he cannot judge of all 

The workings of © the mighty mind,? of all 

Its strivings with Despair, and Grief, and S1n ; 
Nor of that mighty power, by which it bursts 
The bonds which sin has thrown around the 80ul, 
And rises heavenward in its flight, to pierce 
The glories of the upper world. 


The Savior turned unto the penitent, 

And gazing on her steadfastly awhile, 

While from his eye the beaming light of love 
Shone ſorth to brighten and to cheer, —he spoke, 
*'Thy sns are all-ſorgiven, go in peace !' 

The soothing words s8unk deep into her. heart ; 
She had 80ught forgiveness, and had found it ; 
Now might she go in peace—the healing balm 
Had wrought its work, her spirit rose with joy, 
Again her heart beat with a quickening hope-: 
Now were her sins forgiven, —$he need not fear, 
Man might bend his haughty brow in anger, 

Or eur] his lip with scorn, but by-those lips 

© Which opened but to bless* she was forgiven, 
And by that faith which had enabled her 

'To break sin's iron bonds, she had been $aved. - 


Man would have spurned the sinner from his feet, 
And east aside the bruised reed, and $aid, 
* Stand by, for I am holier than thou ! 
1s it not thus e'en now? does not proud man, 
In his-own fancied righteousness, look down 
Upon his fellow-mortals with contempt, . 
And pass his own frail judgment on his brother ? 
Does he not often turn the erring heart | 
Still farther from its God ? and the crusbed 80ul 
That would return again to virtue's path, ED 
Is often met with coldness and with scorn, 
And turns with sickening heart from the cold world, 
And those whom we call christians. Strange that man 
Should idly break the bruised reed, or kill. 
Returning virtue in the bud. ON 

O give | 
Unto the penitent kind looks and words, _ | 
And gently lead his steps from sin's rough ways, 
To wisdom'”s better paths. - Wound not his heart, 
For know that * the transgressor's way is hard,” 
And &in's dark path, beset with thorns and care, 
'Then deal thou-gently with the penitent, | 
Teach him to come unto the'fount of grace, 
To Him who 8aid unto the suppliant, 


* Thy ins are all forgiven, Go in peace. 


RicnTEousNEss and humility benefits all. 
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Sketches of Fashion's Beccentricities, . 


BY' J; M. AUSTIN, 


U nv; with this bauble Still, as that before." 
"Original. 
I WOULD not be considered as attoriae anything 
disparaging to the character of woman, when I 
remark that the caption at the head of this arti- 
cle, cannot fail to attract the attention of the la- 
ay who 18 dans, over these pages. We of the 
© coarser 8ex,” are much given to the belief that 
such topics as—* What ts the fashion ?* © What 


has been the fashion?*” *What will be the fashion?? | 


possess pecuhar attractions to engage the atten- 
tion of females. And you, with equal propriety, 
can reply, that man with all his boasted strength 
of intellect, 1s not wholly indifferent to fashion's 
si1ken allurements ; and as proof of this position, 
you have but to point to the gaily decked * pop- 
injays,* 8ometimes called men, who flaunt in the 
s:reets of any of our large towns. 'True, these 
are not precisely the personages we would gelect 
as specimens of the tastes of our sex, but never- 
theless, they demonstrate that a love of fashion 
and fashion's mutabilities, is not confined exclu- 
sively to either 8ex. | 

Fear not, fair reader, that I am about to in- 
flict upon you a dry dissertation on the folly of 
becoming the slave of ſashion, or the improprie- 
ty of allowing your attention to be engrossed in 
80 "useless and frivolous a pursuit as fashion's 
vain digplays. However useful such topics may 
be, and however much they may be needed, it is 
not my purpose to enter upon them at the pres- 
ent time. My design is to throw 8ome light 
upon the 8econd of the above questions, © What 
has been the fashion ?* by introducing a few cu- 
rious facts and anecdotes, relating to some of the 
unique and extravagant fashions, in which our 
foreſathers displayed their pride. By contem- 
plating the extravagances of the past—by noting 
the frequent changes of fashion, and the frivo- 
lous cause of those changes, I trust you may be 
both amused and profited. The young lady, by 
understanding that fashions are frequently intro- 
duced for the purpose of concealing some bodily 
deformity in those who originate them, and there- 
fore can but be unbecoming to the well formed, 
may be induced to hesitate adopting those ex- 
tremes of fashion, which are ever disgusting to 
enlightened minds. And the aged may be led to 
abate 8ome of their complaints about the extrav- 
agances of ſashion, of this day; in perceiving that 
the present generation is no more given to chan- 
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ges in costume than thoge which have. gone be- 
fore it. As the Subject | is one of almost intermi- 
nable extent, it is not to be expected that-I can 


[| give anything more than a brief s&ynopsis of the 


circumstances noticed. For the facts' enumer- 
ated,. I am. principally indebted to D'Israeli's 
* Curiosities of Literature.” 

I have remarked above, that many fhahions 
were invented for the purpose of concealing the 
bodily deformities of those who originated them, 
There .are an abundance 6f facts in support of 
this assertion. Patches, ruffs, hoops, stays, and 
the whole family of kindred monstrosities, were 
the devices of reigning beaux and belles, for the 
purpose of amending what they supposed nature 
had left deficient. A foreign lady introduced 
patches into England, in the reign of Edward 
VI. for the purpose of covering a wen upon her 
neck. And forthwith every lady who would be 
considered fashionable, disfigured herself with 
these silly patches. Full-bottomed wigs, which 
many of the aged of the present day can well 
remember as being almost universally worn by 
gentlemen, were invented by a French barber 
named Duviller, for the purpose of concealing 
an eleyation in the shoulder of the Dauphine of 
France. Charles VII of France, introduced 
coats with long gkirts, to hide his ill-formed 
limbs. Henry Plantagenet, Duke of Anjou, in- 
vented shoes tapering off to points, full two feet 
in length, that he might thereby conceal a large 
excrescence on one of his feet. In time these 
shoes were made to such an immoderate length, 
that they could not be worn till they were ſast- 
ened to the knees with chains. The more 
wealthy beaux had these chains made of gold 
or silver. At the same time the tops of the shoes 
were ludicrously carved after the manner of 'a 
church window. In the time of Francis I. it 
was the custom for gentlemen to wear their hair 
long ; but that monarch being compelled to have 
his hair cut in consequence of a wound in the 
head, short hair 80on became a prevailing cus- 
tom at court. And, by the way, coming down 
to our own times, there is no doubt that those 
monstrous sleeves, elegantly termed * leg of mut- 
ton,* between which we can perceive the bodies 
of our modern belles, if we look distinctly, were 
invented to conceal a deformed shoulder, or arm 
of the originator. While zome fashions were 
thus invented to conceal deformities, others were 
introduced to display peculiar. beauties. 'Thus 
Isabella of Bavaria, remarkable for the fairness 
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of her complection, introduced the ſashion of 
leaving the neck and a part of the shoulders un- 
covered. - Fashions frequently,originate in 8ome 
exceedingly foolish circumstance. An instance 
of this character is related of Isabella, daughter 
of Philip II. and wife of Archduke Albert. - At 
the siege_of Ostend, she vowed not to change 
her clothes until the town was taken. Unlucki- 
ly for this lady, the siege lasted three years ; and 
the gupposed hue of the archduchess' garment, 
gave Tise to a fashionable color, called L'Isbeau, 
or the- Isabella, a kind. of whitish-yellow-dingy. 

- 'The courts of kings and princes, have, in all 
ages been the fountains of fashionable follies. In 
1586, Jean des Caures, a French moralist, com- 
plains much of the fashions of the French court 
of his day. Among other things, he mentions 
that the ladies were in the habit of carrying mir- 
rors fized to their warsts, (by chains or ribbons, I 
g8uppose) which gave full employment to their 
eyes, even in the church, Des Caures looked 
upon this fashion-as a crime that would lead to 
their eternal destruction. He exclaims :. © Alas, 


in what an age do we live ; to ee 8uch depravi- | 


ty which we see, that induces them even to bring 
into church, these 8candalous mirrors hanging 
about their warst! Let all histories, divine, human 
and profane, be consulted ; never will it be found 
that these objects of vanity were eyer thus 
brought into public by the most meretricious of 
the 8ex. It is true, at present none but the la- 
dies of the court venture to wear them ; but long 
it will not be, before. every citizen's daughter, 
and every female servant, will wear them,” 

The influence. referred to at the close of the 
above sentence, is not confined to. the age in 
which Des Caures lived, but is exhibited eyen 
more visibly, if possble, in our own generation. 
One of the greatest evils flowing from fashion, is 
the disposition exhibited by people of common and 
' even poor circumstances, to watate the extraya- 
gant follies of the wealthy. How many. by this 
foolish rivalry, have been. kept in poyerty all 
their days —how many have been reduced from 
a state of competency. to deep want! How long 
will wisdom speak in, vain of this folly of ruining 
one's self, to keep up in the giddy race of fash- 
ion! * How long, ye gsimple ones, will ye love 
simplicity.?” This practice of imitating the rich, 
by the common classes, has not only been often 
destructive to the interests: of the imitators, but 
has always been galling to the pride of the imi- 
tated ; and many at q - gingular. have been the 
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plans resorted to by the wealthy; to check it. A 
ludicrous instance of. this kind, is recorded by 
Camdeu, an old English writer, .in his Remains. 
I- will quote it in his own quaint. words : ** Sir 
Philip Calthrop purged John Drakes, the shoe- 
maker of Norwich, in the time of King Henry 
VIII. of the proud humor which our people have, 
fo be of the genileman's cut. This knight bought 
on a time, as much fine French tawny cloth as 
should oaks him a gown, and sent it to the tai- 
lor's to be made. John Drakes, a shoemaker of 
that town, coming to this s8aid_tailor's, and see- 


ing the knight's gown cloth lying there, liking it 


well, caused the tailor to buy him as much of the 
8ame cloth and price to the same intent, and fur- 
ther bade him to make it of the 8ame fashion, that ' 


| the knight would have his made of. Not long 


after, the -knight coming to the tailor's to take 
measure of his gown, perceiving the like cloth 
lying there, asked of the tailor. whose it was ? 
Quoth the tailor, it is John Drakes, the shoe- 
maker, who will haye it made of the s8elf-same 
fashion that yours is made of! © Well,” said the 
knight, *in good time be it ! I will have mine 
made as full of cuts as the shears can make it !* *It 
shall be done !* said the tailor ; whereupon, be- 
cause the time drew near, he made haste to fin- 
ish both garments. John Drakes had no time to 
go to the tailor's till Christmas day, for serving 
his customers, when he hoped to have worn his 
gown ; perceiving the same to be full of cuts, | 
began to 8wear at the tailor for the making his 
gown after that 8ort. *I have done nothing,” 
quoth the tailor, *but that you bid me ; for as 
Sir . Philip Calthrop' s garment is, even 80 have 
I made yours !' © By my latchet,* quoth John 
Drakes, * 9. will neyer wear gentleman's fashions 
again !* ? 
In every ago, fashion has been notoriously 
fickle and contradictory in its requirements, In 
nothing has this been more ſully illustrated than 
in hats. In 1735 the men wore a little chapean 
de bras; in 1745, very 8mall hats came. into 
fashion ; in 1755, hats of an enormous 8ize were. 
worn, as is evident from Jeffrey's © Collection of 
Habits in all nations.” And from that era to the 
present, a constant series of changes in hats have 
rapidly succeeded each other. We have had 
the high crown and the low crown, the Small and. 
the large crown, the taper and the bell crown; 
and the broad, the narrow, the turn-up and the 


flat rims, have each in turn had their day |! ay 


have the ladies been delinquent i in the least, in in 
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imitating this example. Inno one thing on earth 
has there been more ſrequent or striking chan- 
ges—in no device, art or'8cience, has there been 
more invention, skill and tact displayed, than in 
the ten thousand ſashions of ladies? bonnets, since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. Neither has the 
soil of the miliner's imagination yet become bar- 
ren, but seems till as fruitful as in the: days of 
Sheba, the fair queen of the East. With each 
changing 8eason, fashion succeeds fashion, as 
wave follows wave in the ocean. Who shall 
write the history of bonnets ? Such a work, dis- 
playing all the tortuous windings and strange 
fancies of fashion, in this respect, would be one 
of the most* amusing productions of which we 
'can conceive ; and would at the same time - ex- 
hibit the fickleness of human nature in a clearer 
light than a reference to any other failing ! 
Various have been the fashions that have pre- 
yailed in respect to the hair and beard. Putten- 
ham in his rare work, © The Arts of Posie,” 
quaintly records the following circumstances. 
*Henry VIII. cauged his own head, and all his 
courtiers, to be polled, and his beard to be cut 
short ; before that time it was thought more de- 
cent, both for old men and young, to be all sha- 
ven, and wear long hair, either rounded or 
8quare, Now again, at this time, (Elizabeth's 
reign) the young gentlemen of the court have 
taken up the long hair, trailing on their 8houl- 
ders, and think this more decent ; for what re- 
spect I would be glad to know.' D'lsraeli re- 
marks that there must be something more pow- 
erful in beards and mustachots than we are quite 
aware of ; for when they were in fashion, with 
what enthusiagm were they not contemplated ! 
The training of them-seems to have been recom- 
mended as a part of the education of young gen- 
tlemen. In 1640, a certain author in his Ele- 
ments of Education, 8ay8—*I have a favorable 
opinion of that young gentleman who is curious 
in fine musfachios. The time he employs in ad- 
Justing, dressing and curling them, is no lost 
time; for the more he contemplates his musta- 
Chios, the more his mind will cherish and be an- 
imated by masculine and courageous notions !” 
The best reason that could be given for wearing 
the longest and largest beard of any Englishman, 
was that of a wotthy clergyman in Elizabeth's 
reign, * That no act of his liſe might be unwor- 
thy of the gravity of his appearance !' A vingu- 
lar practice once existed of starching the beard. 
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that her' grandfather * was very nice in the mode 
of that age, his valet being some honrs every 
morning -in starching his beard, and curling his 
whiskers ; during which time, he was always 
read to.' In: Grey's Hudibras, yol. 1, p. 300, 
may be founda humorous description of the great 
variety of beards in his day, by Taylor, the wa- 
ter-poet. The beard, says Granger, dwindled 
gradually under. the two Charles?, till it was re- 
duced into whiskers, and finally became extinct, 
in the reign of James II. as if its fatality had 
been connected with that of the house of Stuart. 
Wigs maintained their elevated condition much 
longer than long hair, and long beard. Physi- 
cians in England continued to wear wigs long 
aſter the community generally had thrown them 
off; and the English judges when on the bench, 
wear full-bottomed wigs to the present day. In 
the reign of William and Mary, lads, and even 
children wore wigs ; and if they had not wigs, 
they curled their hair to resemble this fashion- 
able ornament. * In the reign of Charles IT. the 
hair dress of the ladies was very elaborate ; it 
was not only curled and frizzled with the nicest 
art, but set off with certain artificial curls, then 
too- emphatically known by the pathetic term of 
heart-breakers and love-locks, Women then 
were the hair-dressers. | 

It would hardly seem possible at the present 
day, that ladies could ever. have been exceed- 
ingly attached to the long beard and hair of the 
other 8ex. But however unwilling I may be to 
record 8uch a seeming lack of taste, yet faithful 
history informs us that 8uch was once the fact. 
And this attachment assumes an aspect of the 
oravest importance, when we learn, that in one 
instance, it resulted in wars that continued for 
three hundred years, and in the loss of millions 
of lives. It was in this wise. Louis VII. of 
France, in obedience to his Bishops, cropped his 
hair and shaved his beard, But when he came, 


nor, his queen, she immediately conceived 8uch 
a dislike for him, in consequence of this great 
violation of fashion and taste, that shRe commen- 
ced a course of conduct which eventuated in a 
divorce. Subsequently she married the Count 
of Anjou, afterwards Henry II. of England. She 
had for her marriage dower, the rich provinces 
of Poitou and Guyenne in France. It was inthe 
possession and government of these provinces, 
by the English, that those wars originated which 
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raged between France and England for thr 'E 
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cropped” and shaven, into the presence of 'Elea- . 
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centuries. '* All of which,* adds D'Israeli, *pro- | 
bably had never occurred, had Louis VII, not 
been '80 rash ns to crop his head and shave- his 
beard, by which he became s0 disgustful in the 
eyes of Queen Eleanor.* It was during these 
wars, if I mistake 'not, that the enthusiastic 
* Maid of Orleans,* run her masculine, yet bril- 
hant career ! 

I may in a future No. resume these sketchts. 

Danvers, Mass. 


Test of Devotion. 


Original. 


Tas oft repeated assertion, that pure deyotion 
will decrease. in ratio with the adyance of liberal 
christianity, induced the writer to an examination 
of the gubject. The result is here- submitted to 
the reader's candid and:serious attention. That its 
correctness may be made plain to the comprehen- 
gion of all, we shall state the following axioms and 
illustrations which guided us in the examination. 
I. As the great commandment requires supreme 
love to God ; and as this love is the ultimatum of 
the divine requirements ; all pure devotion must 
have this for its cause. II, All acts of devotion 
must owe their origin to one of three causes, or 
their combination. 1. 'The desire of reward : 2. 
'The fear of torment ; or 3, Love and gratitude. 
Keeping these axioms in view, we will pass to 1]- 
lustrate the 8ubject by an examination of three 
worshippers ; two of them believers in endless 
rewards and punishments, and the third a beliey- 
er in {the restitution of all things.* The first 
presents himself at the altar for devotion. Ask 
him why he worships God. Listen to his an- 
8wer. * God has been pleased to create a king- 
dom of. perfect and exalted happiness, A land 
where the storms of earth are unknown ; where 
Joy the most ecstatic, and bliss the most pure, are 
to bloom in perpetual verdure. It is a home for 
which the weary spirit most ardently longs. God 
has promised it to those and those only who wor- 
8hip and serve him here, 'These are the con- 
ditions with which all must comply to gain a seat 
in that mansion of bliss, or. win a crown 1n that 
kingdom of rejoicing. . For. this I labor ; for this 
I toil. This is the object of the gervice. I render 
the Deity, and the cause of my secking the 8anc- 
tuary for deyotion,” Ask him if he would engage 


 gure is, there will his heart be. also.” 
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religion; are very irkgome and digsagreeable.. . The 


| christian's life is a cross bearing-| life; to attend | 


church ; s8upport the preacher; yohwrd the. ordi- 


nances ; attend to my religious duties.in my ſam- | 


ily and in private ; is- certainly. no. pleagurable 


find me. engaged in deyotion- again !. 


or his promised heaven ? You perceive that. his 
answer has let the secret out. He cares nothing 
about the Deity, any farther than as he supposes 
to gain his good will. 
whatever, but simply performs these outward 
ceremonies for the sake of the promised reward, 
which lies not in the act, but beyond it, Thus 
devotion,” shorn of its glory, and 8tripped of its 
worth, becomes degraded to the office of a mere 
tool, with which the deluded 8oul fancies he 1s 
compelled/to work out his future salyation under 
the pains and penalties of God's everlasting dis- 
pleasure ! 'This man looks upon_ the. crown of 
immortal glory as a brilliant diadem, and he longs 
for it, Any method under heaven to obtain it, 
will. be adopted ; he cares but little 'what. . He 
will endure almost any sacrifice here on earth, 
rather than be deprived of it : hence his fawn- 
ing S8ycophancy to the Deity. - Does this man 
worship God acceptably'? No; for he 8ays that 
he never would do it again, could he-be as hap- 
py hereafter without. All he cares for, is to ob- 


tain the crown of glory. 
all.. 


He. has 
no love for the divine Being, .and consequent]y 
his mock devotion in the eyes of Him who look 
eth on the heart, would be like the offering « 
Cain ;.. an. abomination in 'his. sight. | All by 
outward show of piety is but 

«* As tinkling brass ; an empty sonnd ; 

God abhors the sacrifice, 

Where not the heart is found. : 

The language of the Savior will apply to this 
man—* Ye 8eek me, not because of the miracles 
but becaugse of the loaves and the fishes.” This 
kind of devotion i is the legitimate child of tha 
faith which teaches us that our eternal salvatio 
depends chiefly on the service we render. the 
divine Being i in this life ; and it is plain to per 
ceive that it cannot be an acceptable offering i 


in the gervices of the sanctuary if he could obtain 
this state of immortal blessedness without. Oh 
no,” says he ; *not for a moment. The duties of 


Him who requires the heart's best love.. 


We will now pass to examine the Second 1d wor 


This man is also abeliever i in, the d le 7 
_ 


| shipper. 


task, and-you may be assured that if I could gain 

heaven in any easier manner, you would never 
Now we 
candidly ask, which this man loves best, his God 


He. has no love for Him. 


In that is centred his 
It is his only treasure, and © where his trea- 
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trine of endless rewards and punishments. He 
is a 8trict observer of all the outward forms of 
devotion, and attends to them as punctually as 

to his daily food or his hours of rest. Careful 

to leave no ceremony unperformed, he appears 

to the outward observer to be a very pious man. 
Put the same question to this fs to:th Is first yuor-" 
shipper. He is engaged at his devetions ; ask 

him why he worships God. Says he in answer, 
'Deity has built an awful hell of torment in the 
immortal world ; and he has revealed it as Be 
determination to plunge all his offspring into that 
dismal abode of wo, who neglect to render him 

this gervice here. This is the only mode of es- 
cape, We must be religious and deyotional 
here, or be wretched and miserable hereafter. 
Now,” 8ays he, ©I amin a state of great fear in' 

; WY regard to my condition. 'To keep out of that 
; BY dismal abode of wo, I am willing to do all in my 
power to serve God. This is the reason you 
behold me engaged in the duties of religion. 
True, my present good must be sacrificed. I 
dare not put it in competition with my eternal 
zalvation, Tt is hard to forego the enjoyments of 
this life, to attend to the duties of devotion ; but 
| feel driven to do it, for the purpose of escaping 
that horrid dungeon of torment hereafter.* Such 
is the man's honest confession when blind to the 
idea it conveys. But what is more plain than 
that he is laboring under gross deception ? 'He 
has no love for God, nor indeed can he have any 
80 long as he views in, him a character 80 cruel. 
As well may the lamb love the lion, when his 
distended jaws are ready to crush him! The 
spirit of his devotion is the spirit of fear ; there 
is no love about it. Ask him if he would be thus 
devotional, could he be made to believe that 
there was no such hell, as he fancies, in exist- 
ence, He will tell you, no : and perhaps give 
you a long list of foul deeds he would commit in 
case this fear could be removed. Now he may 
be 80 badly deceived as to think that he is loy- 
ing and 8erving God, in this manner, accepta- 
bly ; but the fact is, he is only striving with all 
his power to keep out of hell, and that 1s all he 
cares for ! What is 8uch worship good for ? good 
for nothing, Devotion, coming from 8uch a 
S0urce-as this, is a mockery ! Can it be accept- 
able to the Most High ? Does the extorted pray- 
er go up a 8weet memorial before him ? Is there 


ear? No ; 'tis the homage of the glave, and paid 
to the lask rather than him wh ues. it. We 
50 


any merit in the homage that is wrung out by | 
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say then, sincerely, that no individual, influen- 
ced only by the doctrine of endless rewards and 
punishments, can offer acceptable devotion to 
God. We are- far from sdyirig that none who 
profess to believe this doctrine, do worship God 
acceptably ; but when such 'Y: render him ac- 
Feeptable service, it must be from the operation 
of other influences than those springing from 
such a faith. That which is 80 absolutely ne- 
cessary on which to ſound pure devotion, will be 
8een to be Unwersahsm, as we pass to examine 
the third worshipper, who is a belieyer in this 
doctrine. This individual goes to the duties of 
deyotion as the famishing beggar would to a feast 
of fat things ; or as the thirsty would seek the 
cooling stream. His voice of praise is heard in 
the temple, and prayer goes up from the altar of 
a grateful heart, Inquire, if you please, his ob- 
ject in this service, Ask him if he thinks he 
shall be paid for it with a seat in the mansion of 
immortal glory. He tells you, no ; that eternal 
life 1s *©the gift of God ; not of works.' Ask 
him if he expects to escape the torments of hell 
in the world of immortality, by this service ; 
again you. have a negative ansgwer. He does 
not believe that any such torment exists there. 


Why then, you ask, is he devotional ? He an- 
8wers : *I have looked out upon the works. of 
nature. I have seen the goodness of God in all 


these eyes behold. I have seen his glory re- 
flected from the ten thousand worlds” that roll 
above me in the immensity of 8pace. With mi- 
croscopic vision I have looked down on the infi- 
nite 'series of being beneath me. I have seen 
apukrogtly all space teeming with life ; and the 
great object of life so far as I can discover, hap- 
piness. I have s8een the wisdom of the Divinity 
in all the vast machinery of the universe—be- 
held' his power in the thunder's blast, and the 
earthquake's mighty throe. I have read his 
immortal love in the smiling face of creation, 
traced in burning, living characters of joy, I 
have turned the eye of inquiry within me, and 
learned s8omething of my own mysterious nature 
—ſound principles which from their constitution 
seem created but to live and expand forever— 
principles allied to the source of their being, gen- 
erating desires that call loudly for life immortal. 
I have turned to the volume of revelation—read 
the precious assurance that * this mortal must_ 
put on immortality,” and this now frail Spirit be- 
| come * as the angels of God in heaven.” 


I have beheld with wonder the plan of redeem- 


"TIL 


ing grace, which, operating through the medium 
of the Savior, is to prepare the heart of every 
intelligent being for a blissful home at God's 
right hand. I have learned that the amazing 
love. which designed this scheme was in active 
operation when we were lost sinners. It is enough. 
My joy is full. My heart bursts with gratitude, , 
and my tongue breaks forth in the anthem of 
joy. I praise my Maker for his wisdom:; I adore 
him for. his power and majesty. I love him for 
the. manifestation of his tender mercy ; * for the 
Lord is good ; his merey is everlagting, and his 
truth endureth -to all generations.” 

Reader, we have found an acceptable wor- 
shipper, and the only one of the three. The 
reason 1s obvious. Love and gratitude 1s the 
foundation of his deyotion. It springs from these 
alone ; and their influence is all that incites the 
-understanding Universalian to deyotion. He is 
neither enticed by the sordid love of reward, or 
driven by the servile fear of torment. © We love 
him BECAUSE he first loved us,” explains the na- 
ture of his homage, and it must be nogapiahls 
and well pleasing to © the Father of our spirits.” 

Were his views fully and universally admit- 
ted, we grant that there might not be 80 much 
apparent devotion as there is at present ; but if 
there was any loss in consequence, we imagine 
that it would be of that peculiar kind exhibited 
by the first two named worshippers, and conse- 
quently what might profitably be dispensed with. 
That there would be any less of pure deyotion, 
we deny. The writer is fully aware of the im- 
portance of his 8ubject, as it lies at the founda- 
tion of christian worship. If these simple illus- 
trations shall be the means of throwing light on 
the 8ubject, or of leading the inquiring mind to 
a more perfect knowledge of the truth, he will 


fee] himself abundantly happy and abundantly 
8uccessful, M. B. 
Portsmouth. 


Sh 


The fatal Stage Ride. 
Original. 


BY MISS 8. C. EDGARTON, 


I NEVER fail to find the inside of a 8tage coach a 
Scene of pleasing and often times of thrilling i in- 
terest. - There is 80 much to be 8tudied—such 
varied deyelopements of the human heart—such 
lights and shades of character—here an emana- 
tion from Heaven, and there a dark withering 


shadow from some of the low ocnog of earth—the |: 
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1 demigod and the half idiot side by side—in short, 
Such an academy of human nature, s8uch a yol- 
ume for the student of this greatest of sciences ! 

Seated by the side of one whose . countenance 
is stamped with the deepest infamy, I have learn- 
ed and appreciated a lesson that the brilliant 
homilies of the most classical and erudite divine 
could never have taught me. I have seen the | 
exqui8tte, with his perſumed cambric and artificial 
ringlets, curl his effeminate lip, and heap a thou- 
sand fashionable oaths upon the driver's head, 
for his © ridiculous impertinence in admitting 8uch 
company into the presence of respectable people. 
—] have s8een the aristocratic matron toss her 
haughty head, and remove in her unapproachable 
dignity to the remotest corner of the coach as 
though fearful of being polluted by the touch of 
a commoner—l have seen the fashionable belle, 
the finished lady, s8nuff her pretty nose, and cast 
8ignificant glances at her companions, or smile 
contemptuously upon the miserable wretch who 
had given his last penny perhaps, for a transpor- 
tation from one rendezyous of crime to another 


||—then have I felt indignant, yet pitiful, at this 


display of their pride and disdain, and felt myself 
irresistibly drawn nearer and more familiarly to- 
ward the object of their disgust, with a tender 
and yearning sympathy, and have asked mysel, 
how much more righteous in the eyes of an om- 
niscient God is the pharisaical pride, the haughty 
hypocrisy of these persons, whose actions. 80 dis- 
tinctly 8ay, *stand by, for I am holier than thou !'; 
than the heartfelt humiliation of the degraded 
wretch, whose stricken conscience utters the all 
potent prayer, * Lord God, be merciful to me a 
sinner !? 

One day late in the autumn of 18359, I found 
myself in the mail coach with a solitary passen- 
ger—a man apparently thirty five, and of a re- 
markably prepossessing appearance. I thought 
I read at the first glance, not only his character, 
but his profession, and even his religious and po- 
litical principles. That he was a benevolent man 
[ was certain, and though his dress and personal 
appearance were not unlike the laity in general, 
there was that in his air and the tone of his yoice, 
which made me at once pronounce him a clergy- 
man. He was courteous and communicative—; 
discoursed freely and sensibly upon topics of gel- 
eral interest, and became gradually engaged In 
details of: his own fortune and adyentures. My: 
first impressions were confirmed; He was the 
pastor of a flourishing society in one of the south- 
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ern counties of Maine—a man of liberal prinei- 
ples, and moreover, a bachelor. Poor mistaken 


he revealed the fact, in the simplisity of his heart 
—and with the true craft of his order made ma- 
ny a pretence of regret at his misfortune, yet all 
the while most palpably betrayed his satisfaction 
and triumph ! 

While we were earnestly engaged in conver- 
zation, the coach was stopped before a large hand- 
zome dwelling, at the door of which,-a young 
lady appeared, attended by an elderly gentleman 
and two girls -of about her age. She exchanged 
an affectionate farewell with her young compan- 
ions, and was led by the gentleman to the door 
of the coach. *© Never mind, Constance,”* gaid 
he, *'we shall meet again 80on, if we live—and if 
we don't, why then we 8hall meet in Heaven, I 
hope. Good bye—be a good girl, and let us 
hear from you very 80on.* | 

"Oh yes, very 800n, uncle,” she replied, *fare- 
well !? 

At her entrance, the clergyman fors00k his po- 
sition' at the door, and possessed himself of the 
opposite seat. She did not remove her yell for 
80me minutes, but when she did, it revealed one 
ofthe 8weetest faces in the world. No lily of the 
valley ever deserved deeper admiration for its pu- 
rity and humility, than the countenance of our 
new companion—s0 young, 80 fair, 80 modext ! 
wearing a delicate shadow of thought, yet open 
and cheerful as the beauty of daylight. Tears 
were resting upon the long dark fringes of eyes, 
blue as the hill-side violet, and her 8oft brown 
hair was parted 8moothly upon her forehead, giv- 
ng it an expression of meekness and placidity, 
like that of an infant's brow. I can neyer forget 
that countenance, it realized 80 definitely all my 
dreams of celestial embodiments. 

Partly to win her mind from its regrets, :and 
partly to elicit a repetition of those tender flute» 
like tones, that were s0 8weetly electric as. they 
uttered the light farewell a few moments before, 
I addressed her. * The country, with her faded 
beauty and desolating winds, has few cums to 
make one regret leaving her at this season.” 

© Her own'personal charms are lost, it 18 true, 
8he replied, *yet she retains something till dear- 
er to me—loved and kindred friends. I came to: 
her when first the violets awakened in the: val-: 


vithered i in the forest, and at ag moment bas the 


leys—E have stood by her till the last gentian has| 


— 


| 


love tie been stronger than now.” 


© But there must be friends to welcome you, 


wheresoever you go,” said the clergyman, whose 


countenance received a manifest increase of ra- 
diance and delight, in the accession of the young 
lady to our company. * There is a regret in lea- 
ving loved ones behind—there's a hope and ajoy 
in meeting others to supply their loss 5 ever thus 
does our Heavenly Parent heal our regrets 
with an added hope.* *Very, very true sir,” she 
replied. Hope, and her twin sister faith, are the 
best physicians of the heart—T have long experi- 
enced their soothing arent else-indeed, wouls 
my heart have broken.” 

There was such melting pathos and artless 


confidence in her words, and in the tone in which 


they were uttered, that we could not—or rather 
F could not but love her: at once. I obgerved 
that the clergyman's eyes reflected the tears that 
hung upon hers. The circumstance made a 
deep impression upon my memory, it was 8uch 
an unusual thing for a bachelor of thirty-five to 
be 80 affected by the language of a young and 
pretty girl. * It is rare that one 80 young, and 
permit me to 8ay, 80 apparently deserving of 
happiness has tasted deeply of sorrow,” replied 
he, * yet it 1s one of the operations of Providence 
to try spirits for their perfection, and I have oft- 
en chat i that trials in early life are most effec- 
tive.” 

"Yet more like,* I added, *© to break Y Spirit 
in its tenderness and fragility, than when mo 
rity of years has given it the strength of age.” 

'* A broken reed, would my heart have been,' 
said she, modestly, © devoid of its gteadſast anchor, 
its faith in God, and even the strength of -age 
can avail little without that. An orphan's lot 
were desolate indeed, were there not a RUATTEK 
Parent in Heaven.” 

©'Then you are not returning to a parent's 
house, Constance—excuse me—Miss I mean.” 

*Call me Constance, ir, if. you please—it 
takes away from the loneliness of a stranger” s 
heart, and makes me deem myseclf in the pregs- 
ence of friends.” . 

*Oh do, I entreat you, Consfance, conaider 
me—consider us both your friends.” 

« Yes indeed,” I exclaimed, and my heart -was 


with my voice, © do believe us your really inter- 
With us the name of 


ested and faithful ſriends. 
sfranger is not recognized.” 
© Thank your heartily for your kindness. God 
does indeed temper the wind to the shorn lamb 
in that he has given me 80 many rk, an- 
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gels—l meet hope. at every. 8tep, strange that I |] 
can eyer repine.” 

The conversation was continued with little in- 
termission for seyeral hours, but as their loqua- 
city. quite debarred my participation, my yanity 
will not allow me to suppose it can be of any in- 
terest to my readers. .1 assure them I never sub- 
mitted to neglect with half so satisfied a temper. 
As we were ascending a rough hill east of the 
village of Lexington, we overtook a poor black 
woman, tottering with feeble steps over the sharp 
stones and frozen ground. She turned toward 
the driver with an appealing look and a gesture 
that implored him to stop. 

*What's wanted Mrs, Phillisa ?* inquired he, 
in a Sharp voice. 

*Oh ! sar, have marcy on me and let me into 


the coach—I am ready to sink with weariness. | 


Have marey, I implore you, as you hope for the 
game ?? 

. © La 80l fa! you don't suppose I drive a coach 
for niggers do ye ? By Juno !- ye're mistaken 
if ye do!' With a crack of his whip he was urg- 
ing the horses on their way, when Constance ex- 
claimed, laying her hand entreatingly upon the 
gentleman's arm—-* Do sir, Oh I implore you do 
make an appeal for that poor woman ?* 


© Most gratefully,” he replied, his eyes spark- 
ling with affection and benevolence—and then 
shouted to the driver, * Stop! for the love of 
Heaven, stop ! and haye compassion,an that poor 


woman, 1 will be responsible for all the conge-, 
quences oi your benevolence.” 

* What,” exclaimed the astonighed coachman, 

* are you wantin' 8ech company as she ?? 

*We want all, and any company. to whom we 
can render 'deeds of mercy. Step down I pray 
you, and assist her into the carriage.* He sul- 
lenly comphed. 

*Out with: yer coppers, Phillisxa—I'll make 
gure of the shiners, please ye !” 

The poor woman untied the corner of her 
handkerchief, and dislodged one Solitary * shiner,” 
as he expressed it. © Here's a ninepenny, sar— 
'tis all I have, and that I got yesterday, a doin' 
a washin.* Take it and carry me. as far as yer 
heart of. flesh Il let yen Pl perhaps be 
rested to:go paddin' on.” 

The fellow oh about to. remonstrate. *By 
Juno ! fl * Hush ! hush !” said-the cler- 
gyman, © pray don't be hasty. Keep your money 
my. good friend—the driver had. rather have 
wigs. How far do- you wish to ride, madam ?* 


band to-help the woman enter, 


-* My home is in Boaton, gar.” 

'The price was paid, 8nd Constance gave her 
She was a8$18t- 
ed to the back seat, and the coach again rolled 
on. *How far-have you been travelling, mad- 
am ?? inquired our gentleman, * From | W o0s- 
ter, 8ar.* . © Your route has'not been very direct I | 
should think.” *I presume not, sar. I've been 
miles here, and miles FARES, Sar, having no one 

but God to guide me.” 

*You seem to be quite unwell,” said the come 
passionate Constance. 

* Oh yes mam, sick, ſaint and weary. 
tasted no morsel to day.” 

* No food to-day ! 'There is cause then for 
your faintness,” said Constance, opening her bag, 
and taking from it four s8mall cakes which she 
handed to the needy woman. *Little cousin 
Rosa's last giſt has proved quite providential, 
8aid 8he to- me, 8miling. *'The dear little girl, 
judging from her own keen appetite, thought no 
gift could be more acceptable than these little 
alimental ministers. They have indeed proved 
blessings. 

* Have you a family, madam ?* I inquired. 
She burst into tears and wrung her hands in 
deep unutterable agony. *JOh there was a time 
—there was a time when Bessy Wheatly could 
have answered in the joy of her heart. Yes, 
thank Heaven! a husband: and five dear inno- 
cent children—there was a time when I could 
have 8aid this in joy and truth-—but it is over 
now—they're gone! and I am draggin' on a 
lonesome and dark life. My husband died this 
very week—l closed his eyes--1T laid him in his 
shroud—1 followed him to his'grave—and here 
I am alone—-no husband, no child, no friend ! 

*Oh yes! Mrs. Wheatly, God 1s:your friend, 
we are your friends,” and I doubt not you will 
find many more who will be happy to serye:you. 
But you 8ay you have come from at af 
did your husband die there ?' | 

Yes, mam, he leſt me. a month beibie: his. 
death, to go in s|arch of work—for he -could'nt 
find nothin' to do in Boston, and begides, my 
health was 80 bad, he wanted to take me into. 
the country—but he'd ony been gone two days, 
when I heard he was sick, and I went all on foot. 
to Wooster to take care of him-—but he died— 
it was an ugly fever, and he died.* Here she 
again. gave vent to her-grief, in which we all 
sincerely and deeply sympathized. Constance- 
wept a I believe it was  impossible 


I've 
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for her to restrain her tears when thoge of others. 
were flowing. Whether there were tears in the; 


clergyman's/eyes, or whether I was deceived by 


looking through my own, I cannot tell ; or if 


they were. there, whether most excited by Bes- 
sy's. tale or Constance's tender sensibility, I 
cannot any more accurately determine. 

The 8hades of evening were hanging duskily 
oyer the city when we cros8ed West Boston 
Bridge, and as the thoughts of our near 8epara- 
tion were too sad to permit a free and cheerſul 
conversation, we s00n became silent and abstract- 
ed. Bessy's voice aroused us. * If you will be 
s0 kind, 8ar, as to ask the driver to stop here, I 
will get out and walk home—my house 1s but a 
little ways off,” | 

As 8he alighted Constance inquired the name 
of the street in-which he lived. © W*** street, 
mam, and if ye'd ever like to find me, jest in- 
quire thereabout for Bessy Wheatly, and any 
body will tell you where I am.” 

*Please accept of a parting token, my good 
Mrs, Wheatly, and may the blessing of God go 
with you,” said the clergyman, slipping the con- 
tents of his purse into her hand, as she made her 
farewell curtsey. The coach drove on before 
She had time to express her thanks in words, but 
one look: had told them all. 


*T have lost one interesting acquaintance, and 
800n, much too 800n, 1 fear, must I be deprived of 
others as deeply interesting,” said the gentleman. 
*The name of your clerical friend, ladies, will 
be but a poor requital of the pleasure he has en- 
Joyed in your-company to-day, but if it can enti- 
tle him to'an exchange, he will not deem it by 
any means valueless.* He presented Constance 
and myself each_a card, and as a light from the 
street lamp fell momentarily upon them, I read 
the name—Eugene Valentine. 


*My card-case has but a solitary occupant,” || 


821d the young lady, handing me a little enam- 
elled tablet, bearing the name — Constance 
Moreton, No. —, Court street ;* but, she con- 
tinued, Cotintance Moreton cannot but hope, 


from the obyious kindness of her friends, that 


she has at least faintly written her name upon 
their hearts. Four names are certainly graven 


[upon hers, too deeply to be ever effaced.” 


rain stopped — the driver |j, Bi, 
PP oke the geal, and here follows the letter. 


Constance 'rose and offered me her band. to|| 
bid- nts 


'The Stage was 


alighted, and. 1 inquire who. was to be leſt there. 
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times, I hope,” said I, * Oh yes, many times, 
my friend ; I doubt it not, Good night,” She 
then. gaye her hand to Valentine, and while hbe- 
held it, I perceived a faint blush steal upon her. 
snowy cheek ; her eye too, was moist, * Adieu! 
Mr. Valentine. Our friend will inform you where 
you may again meet Constance.” 
- © God bless you !* 8aid he ; 

800n. . Farewell !?.. . 

*When we were again on our way, he turned 
toward me, as though expecting I would satisfy. 
his solicitude respecting - her residence. But 1 


* may that time be 


|| mischieyvously pretended to have heard nothing 


upon the 8ubject. In vain he egsayed to. utter 
the inquiry—it would not flow from his lips. I 
enjoyed his perplexity, for I felt that it was in my 
power to alleviate it—when I had become satis- 
fied with its extent. © Do you know in what part 
of the city we are ?* he inquired at length. 

* Near the centre, I should think, sir.* 

* And where was it we last stopped ?” 

© Not more than a quarter of a mile from here, 
I should judge.” 

* Excuse me, but what street ?' he inquired, 
growing more resolute. 

*Who stops here ?* demanded the driver, 
s8winging open the. coach door with an impetuos- 
ity that makes a part of the trade, I made all 
possible haste. to. alight, but ere I did 80, placed 
in the clergyman's hand, the card Constance 
had given me. His thanks were many. degrees. 
more zealous and emphatic than'was due to: 80 
slight a fayor, but then—he was evidently an 
enthusiast. It may have been a mere fancy, but 
I certainly did imagine he felt far less satisfac- 


tion in his bachelorship, than when I first met 
him. * * * "'Y * 


In the month of May the year following my 
ride in the 8tage coach, 1 sat in my apartment at 
home, awaiting with some impatience the antici- 
pated. treasures of the mail. The postboy s0on 
entered with one solitary letter. 'This, lone as 
it was, I received with much gratitude, for never 
comes there a more welcome visitor than a; let- 
ter from a _friend—save that. friend -in. person. 
As usual, I closely scrutinized the. exterior. The 
postmark was not familiar, but the writing was— 
it was the*same as that upon the card I had giv- 


Beds OUS” meet again, many] 


; the Rev. Eugene Valentine. I jmpatiently 


 Montrose Parsonage, May 2d 
My DEAR Faznp': Eugene and myself 
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this evening been indulging in a pleasant retro- 
spection of our first meeting in the stage-coach, 


and the zeveral little incidents in which we were | 


there actors, and we could not but regard the 
results of that ride, as in a measure brought about 
by your and Bessy Wheatly's agency ; and while 
he sits at his writing desk busily employed upon 
his next Sabbath sermons, I have claimed a little 
corner for my sheet, on which to express- our 
united thanks for all your disinterested kindness 
to us. 

The "PEAR STEn: is just past, but not with it the- 
gweets of matrimonial life—as Eugene himself— 
inveterate old bachelor as he was a few months 
-s8ince—has repeatedly declared. And indeed, if 
the happiness of this life is in any degree depend- 
ant upon outward circumstances, we have enough 
of beauty and comfort around us, to make us (as 
we really are) the children of felicity. Montrose 
is beautiful beyond description. The parsonage 
is a classical little edifice ; not pompous and 
magnificent, but elegant and graceful, and is sit- 
uated upon the height of the mount, where it 
makes a singularly picturesque appearance. In 
romantic scenery, Montrose is pre-eminent. The 
Kennebec is in its rear, and the ocean far in 
front, with many a woodland, vale and lawn, 


making up the more contiguous landscape ; but | 


as-for describing more of the beauties, I assure 
you T shall not have the kindness to attempt it, 
for I am determined that you shall come and see 
for yourself.. Now donot begin to talk about the 
distance, your engagements, and all that ; we 
shall hearken tono excuses or objections. Come 
and realize your dreams (for every body has 8uch 
dreams) of love in a cottage ; come-and make 
your home with us for months, and study. the 
character of my inestimable husband, and if in 
months'you discover half his excellences, you 
will 'do more” than your friend Ccalthiite has 
done in all her conjugal intimacy with him. 
Every day unfolds many undiscovered beauties 
of heart—many unrevealed treagures of intellect. 
His. benevolence is fathomless, his piety deep 
and fervent, his talents—but why say more ? 
Were I to fill my sheet with his praises, I could 
not utter half my heart. 


You, of course, remember Bessxy Wheatly. 


dent is 8he in all her household duties, that I have 
almost no domestic cares at all. | 
Eugene lifts his head and inquires, © Have 
you invited our friend to come to' 'Montrose ?' 
Yes, I reply, and not only invited, but even com- 
manded her to come. *Ah well!” he ways, *be_ 
zure and enforce obedience by promises and en- | 
ticements, not threats and denunciations, for if : 
she be like us, she will be more ready to: yield 
allegiance to the law of love, than that of fear. 
'These two gspecies of moral legislation, I have 
made the theme of my present sermon. I tell 
him, if he has half the zeal to make his: 8er- 
mons effective that I have to make my letter 80, 
with his superior eloquence, he may be as8ured 
of 8uccess. Very confidently hoping to be 
speedily made certain of a compliance with my 
request, I am ever yours, very affectionately, 
ConsTANCE VALENTINE. 


An Inscription. 
Original, 


Waren once I was wandering through the pleas- ' 
ant paths of Mount Auburn, the beautiful garden 
of the dead, my attention was attracted by the 
excelling beauty of a lovely spot, and I s8aw up- 
on the monument that stood in the centre, this 
simple inscription, © ETzrnar LiFt 1s THE GIFT 
oF Gop.* It is the language of scripture—of the 
revelation of unalterable truth; and it is well to 
write it over the resting place of the dead. ''To 
feel that truth is to have the influence of a kind 
comforter—it is to feel the reality of a bitter ex- 
istence, and to keep from those dark doubts and 
fears that have maddened the brains of thougands 
and fixed a deep melancholy in the hearts. of / 
millions. Eternal life cannot be bong OR 1s 
the gift of God. 


IF a man be hungry, he is eatiofied when! he. 
hath eaten ;. or-if he be thirsty, his thirst is al- | 
layed and quenched when-he hath drank to 8uch 
a proportion as nature doth require ; and if he 
eat and drink beyond this meagure, nature is 
oppressed, and it is'a burthen to him, But cov- 
etousness is not the thirst of nature, but of a dis-- 
eased mind. It i is the thirst of a ſever, or of a 


She lives with us—dear, faithful creature that lacergs, the more a man drinks, the more. he | 


she is—and if you would ever seek for an ex-| 


ion of whole-gouled devotedness, you 


esires, and the more he is inflamed. In like 
manner, the more the covetous man increaseth_ 
his estate, the more his desires are enlarge an 


t fi dit in her. She 8eems to live but ak extended, ad be: finds continually new 0 


Eugene and I; in truth, 8 faithful and provi-! 


and new necessities.--Archbishop Tilloteon.”: 


| ſeatures of our 


| 

| 

i 
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AND: LADIES 


Nxzw VoLuMy. 'Two more numbers finish the Sixth 
Volume of our work, and as the time of the commencement 
of the new volume draws near, we wish to inquire of our 
friends if they will exert themselves to increase our list of 
subscribers? Congsidering the troubled state of the pecuni- 
ary affairs of the country since the commencement of the 
present volume, and that the volume commenced at the time 
the pressure was most g8ensibly felt, we have no- cause to 
murmur that our patrons have not multiplied more during 
the past year, but-we live in hope of better days. A con- 
tinued increase of 8ubscribers has cheered us, however, 
each month, which is to us one of the best tokens that our 
work 1s gaining upon the esteem of the friends of truth; 


but we need more exertion on the part of our friends 80 to ' 


add to the amount of patronage as to enable us to make se- 
veral improvements desired by ug. Woe are anxious to in- 
crease the attractions and beauty of the work, but this we 
cannot do without the aid of an enlarged list of 8ubscribers; 
and if we may trust the Teast to the favorable reports we 


almost every day receive respecting the estimation in which || 


the Repository 1s held by patrons and borrowers, we think 
a little activity in those who wish us well, will give us the 
desired means. A gentleman told us last week, that at 
least twenty persons read each No. 8ent him, for they are 
borrowed by s8everal families. 
their Nos. even more than he does, and some &irculate them 
80 much, that they are fairly worn out before the month 
ends. Now we imagine that if a slight hint was given these 


many borrowers, that they should have a copy of their own, 


many would-be induced to s8ubscribe. Those who wish to 
8nbscribe, have only to 8nd to us through an agent, or the 
Post Office, a notice that they want the work sent them, 
enclosing two dollars,.and stating their name, town, 'and 
State, in Jegible characters, and the work shall be sent them 
regularly. 

In our next we 8hall insert a Prospectus of the 7th Vol- 
ume, and we hope it will receive due attention from all our 
friends, especially our ſemale patrons. 


A SERMON, delivered at the opening of the new Uni- | 


versalist Church in Dover, N. H., by Moses Ballou, Ports- 
mouth. We received, too late to acknowledge in our last, 
a copy of the above publication. It is devoted to set forth 
to the promulgation of what truths a temple must be dedi- 
cated, in order to make it the housge of God, and the very 
gate of heaven, and this object is effected in a elear and 
forcible manner. After alluding to the ancient temple of 
the chosen people, and its consecration, the author proceeds 
to 8how that it is the proclaiming of the gospel that makes a 
temple the house of God ; and then very happily treats of 
the paternity and beneficence of the Father, the life and 
immortality revealed by Jesus Christ, and the universality 
'of the redemption ; under each head adducing the appro- 


priate 8criptural arguments in 8upport of the positions as- 


8amed. We doubt not but that this sermon will do much 
good in diffusing abroad a knowledge of the most important 
Faith: God 'grant that it may. 


A Lecture introductory to the first course of lectures 
on popular Physiology, instituted by the American Physio- 
logical Society, Oct. 10, 1837. By Benjamin Haskell, M. 

+ Boston: Office of the Graham Journal, 1838. The 
Sclence of Physiology is receiving more of the thoughtful 
attention it degerves every year. The productions deliver- 
ed before the above named eociety, have done much to 
awaken attention toward the too mucix neglected science, 
and thoge which have been published are worthy of being 
80ught for by every considerate man. Dr. Haskell's Lec- 
ture is a commendable performance—interesting and mn- 
*tructiye. It ean be found at No. 9, Cornhill. 


Many other 8ubscribers lend ||. 


REPOSITORY. 


*PrRo AnD Con oF UnivEeRsALIeM.*' We under- 
stand that geveral Nos. of this work, of which we spoke in 
our 4th No. (Sept.) have been iss8ued fromthe press. We 
have not seen them, but wish to, ahd when we do, will say 


.more about them. Will Br. Rogers favor us with them ? 


CirRcuLARs. During the past month circulars have 
been sent to all subscribers who are in arrears for two vols. 
or more. 'This we have done through necessity, and not 
from any desire to dun. We would respectfully and yet 
earnestly ask the immediate attention of said subscribers to 
the 8ubject of said circulars. Should there bave been any 
mistake in sending to those who have already paid agents, 
or who have ent to this office, we will, on notice of it, most 
cheerfully rectify the error. - Mistakes will sometimes hap- 
pen, and they cannot affect subscribers more unpleasantly 
than they do us. Agents who have not made returns, and 
who have moneys in their hands, are sohicited to transmit 
as 800n as possible to us. Onutstanding debts are many— 
the aggregate due us is large—we need it all for the expen- 
8es of our establishment, and for intended improvements in 
our work. ea 


Trxz Posr MAsTER of Athens, Pa. writes us, that N. 
Bingham does not reside in that place. He has had the 
current volume sent him. We want information where he 
now resides ? 


Txx Posr MAasTER of New York City returns us the 
following names as those of our 8ubscribers in that city who 
do not call for their copies. Information is wanted concer- 
ning them. . Mrs. Lucy D. Robinson, paid up to June 1838; 
Wm. B. Miles, the zxame. Jos. Cornell, owes $7,50 ; N: 
S. Rose, the 8ame. Will Br. Price give us some informa- 
tion concerning these persons? All the 8ubscribers in that 
city have their copies regularly mailed to them. 


Br. GRosH : Send current volume of Magazine & Ad- 
vocate to the following persons, and charge A. Tompkins. 
Rey. Jos. Skinner, Holliston, Mass. ; Rev. John Allen, 
Watertown, Mass. ; B. B. Mussey, Boston, Mass. e8 
names have been sent before. Have you received a letter 
from me since you remitted ? A. T. : 


To CorrxesronDEnTs. We regret that several valu- 
able articles have been crowded out from this No. One 
from J. C. W., J. G. A., and a beautiful poem from Miss 
M. A. D. 

We expect a continuance. of the article on © Fashion's 
Eccentricities,* from our valuable correspondent J. M. A. 
'They will be a good relief, as well as usefal. 


BLACK LEST. 


l Ye E » 

JAMES CUTLER, Nashville, Tenn., owes $7; J.8, 
CUTLER, Petersham, Mass., owes $250 ; J. M. TRUE, 
Bangor, Me., owes $3 50. | "1 


—— 


Letters containing Remittances recewed 8ince our 
last, ending Feb. 25. 


N. H., Marston's Mills, $2 ; J. G., Spencer, $2; J. V. 
W., Jaffrey, $5 ; H. P., Newburyport, $2; H.M.C., 
York, $2 ; W. 8., Proctorsville, $4 ; 8. B. E., Waltham, 
88 : A. R. G., Henderson, (Il.) $5 ; C. B., Portland, $24; . 
T. C., East Middlebury, $2 ; D. S., Brownesville, $2; H. 
R. A., Leicester, $2; F. H,, Newtown, $2; 8. M., Gen- 
eva, $4; B. M., Oxford, $8; J.M.S., apes, 

3 3 


Py 


2; 
L. D., Mason Village, $2; C. G. G., Haver 0. 
C., Hamilton, $2. 
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Gently 1S -- till 


. . like ear -- 


Thou $pread'st the curtain' of the night ; 


© Great Guardian of my sleeping*hours : 


Thy. sovereign word restores the light, 


And quickens all: my dormant powers. 


